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Dee ROM the work of Carl Ritter to the present there 
aN “4 has been an increasing recognition of the practical 
4 worth of the study of geography. This growth 
fae] may be traced in the introduction of numerous 
forms of applied geography, e¢. g., political geog- 
raphy, historical geography, biogeography, anthropogeography, 
and lastly what is variously termed as economic or industrial 
and commercial geography. With each enlargement of its 
field geography has been of greater service to other branches 
of knowledge and has itself, moreover, been enriched in con- 
tent and rendered more scientific in method. A new applica- 
tion of the principles of their science may then well claim the 
attention of geographers. 

In the pyramid which he forms for the whole of geography, 
Hugh Robert Mill places commercial geography at the apex 
and terms it a loosely formed rubble heap, the most ill-defined 
division of systematic geography.” There will be general assent 
to the proposition that commercial geography is difficult both of 
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1 Paper read at the Eighth Congress of the International Geographical So- 
ciety. . 
2International Geography, p. 6. 
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didactic definition and practical limitation. For myself, I be- 
lieve that the commercial geography of the secondary school is 
not the place for any large introduction of new principles ; rather 
than a subject de novo at this period, I prefer commercial geog- 
raphy as a means of giving new application to old principles 
and of analyzing new data in accordance with laws already 
recognized. Thus, as modern geography culminates in the ‘HP 
notion of the marvelous ‘‘ interaction of man with his terrestrial 
environment,” commercial geography stands as the highest de- 
velopment in this conception. Any attempt to start commercial 
geography as a new subject will break the chain of logical evo- 
lution and defeat the high ends which education should serve. 
It is conceived that there will be a cumulative educational effect 
from the continuance of a regional method of treatment, and an 
application of this method to the newer data with which com- 
mercial geography deals. 
Commercial geography may keep well in the foreground one 
of the chief tenets of the modern geographer’s creed, viz., the 
causal relation between man, an active agent, and an external 
world in which he lives; and it can showin an almost countless 
number of ways how man modifies his action better to utilize 
his environment, and how he moulds and shapes the environ- 
ment to his own will. 
No single purpose of a study can be higher than to serve as 
an instrument of disciplinary education. Now, while geogra- 
phy in general is liable to become informational and not disci- 
plinary, commercial geography is peculiarly subject to this 
danger; and it is only by adopting the causal method of treat- 
ment that the danger here pointed out can be minimized. In the 
commercial geography of the secondary school we want not 
facts as facts, but those facts which are typical and representa- 
tive; we want not only facts but the interpretation of these and 
their proper classification under the geographical laws of which 
they are an illustration. This notion of commercial geography 
can be realized only by making it directly related to and an out- 
growth of the general geography of the elementary school, and 
the physical geography or elementary physiography in the last 
year of the elementary school, or an early high school year. 
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Commercial geography as thus suggested should be vastly 
more than a ‘‘rehash” of the results of earlier study. Upon the 
foundations already laid can be built a superstructure that may 
well challenge comparison with the results from the study of 
other subjects. Too often the geographical work of the ele- 
mentary school has been disregarded in the physical geography 
of the high school; on the other hand, it may fairly be claimed 
for the form of geography here recommended that it will hold 
and turn to good account a considerable part of the geographi- 
cal information secured in the earlier years. Recently the 
writer had from an examiner the statement that those who were 
just from the study of physical geography in the high school are 
not so well prepared to pass an examination in general geogra- 
phy as are those from a study of geography in the elementary 
school. This examiner rightly believed that the high schools 
should furnish geographical instruction of a more practical sort. 

Commercial geography, it should be observed, is of two 
kinds, that of the special school or the school which wishes to 
give a special course, and second, that which may be introduced 
as an element into other forms of study. Of the latter sort may 
be seen a large intermixture of the commercial elements with 
the geographical work of the elementary school, also the pre- 
senting of commercial facts in the application of physical geog- 
raphy, as well as the introducing of these facts in dealing with 
production and exchange in inductive economics. The last 
report of the United States Commission of Education (1902) 
shows over nine hundred schools of the secondary grade, and 
above twenty thousand students taking commercial geography 
as a separate subject. The number of such schools and stu- 
dents has arisen from almost none five years ago, and we must 
believe that the movement of the study of commercial geog- 
raphy as a separate subject has but begun. If the development 
could be traced, I fancy we should also find a marked change in 
the recognition of the commercial elements in the other torms 
of study. The facts above noted do not mean that fewer stu- 
dents are taking physical geography than formerly, but rather 
that we are teaching more geography to the same classes of stu- 
dents, and reaching with the new subject classes of students that 
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were not reached heretofore. Both of these tendencies may be 
regarded with favor. 

Few subjects offer a better balancing of the practical and dis- 
ciplinary in education than is possible in commercial geography. 
For the high school period the subject should avoid too much 
of broad generalization on the one side, and the mere encyclo- 
pedic cataloguing of facts on the other. Of all subjects this will 
best illustrate ‘‘ man in nature, man and nature, not man alone 
or nature alone.” ! 

These statements are made with a consciousness that it takes 
time and experience to develop a subject and create its traditions. 
Not only is commercial geography a new subject, but by its 
nature it must always be in a state of change. The difficulty 
of the problem, however, should be a stimulus rather than a 
cause of discouragement. 

It is the present writer’s belief that a causal relation in com- 
mercial geography may be established between the following: 
(1) physical features, including such facts as soil, slope, eleva- 
tion, contour, outlook, hinterland, climate, etc.; (2) people, 
including such facts as race, government, social condition, trade 
policies, etc.; (3) productions, both raw and manufactured, 
where, and how found; and (4) the trade, both within the 
country being studied, and between this country and the outside 
world, centers of trade, how and why carried on, etc. This 
suggestion will apply somewhat differently to different countries, 
but with modifications it can be generally applied. It is be- 
lieved that better results will be secured by a regional rather 
than a topical method of study, and by using such a method 
many facts of the earlier geography may be retained and ex- 
plained, or new facts having to do with the physical or politi- 
cal geography may be presented as they arise. It should be 
observed that by such a method commercial geography is geog- 
raphy and not a mere aggregation of economic facts. 

The geography of the elementary school and the physical 
geography of the high school have taught the value of the 
geographical excursion and shown the wisdom of making home 
geography the point of contact in geographical study. This 


1 Butler, Introduction to Redway’s New Basis of Geography. 
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principle applies with equal or greater force to commercial 
geography. The industries and trade of the region in which 
the school is situated should receive special emphasis through 
visiting the centers of production and trade. Such excursions 
may become highly valuable as a training in the power of obser- 
vation, and thus they will serve the end of preparing pupils for 
intelligent collection of commercial data. It is true that as one 
goes about he sees what he is looking for and learns what he 
is seeking, a fact well illustrated by an old sailor who had been 
all over the world, and who knew nothing of the different cities 
which had been visited except the quality of whisky sold in them. 

Commercial geography which is worth the name must give 
the power to visualize the regions of the world with their pro- 
ducts and trade. The excursion makes this possible for the 
immediate locality of the school; for regions more remote there 
can be utilized vivid descriptions of travelers, maps and 
pictures, the stereoscope and the projection lantern. If com- 
mercial data cannot be quickened by these and other means, 
the geography of commerce will be the most inert and lifeless 
of studies. 

No discussion of this topic could be adequate which did not 
consiGer the question of text-books. Several useful books 
have been prepared, and these have made possible the progress 
thus far attained in the study of commercial geography. But 
these books as a whole are far from ideal, and they have at 
once indicated their own ‘limitations and made possible what 
we may reasonably expect,—much better books in the future. 
If a general criticism were to be attempted against the com- 
mercial geographies now available, it might fairly be said that 
they are too comprehensive and too much loaded with statistical 
data. More of general statement with room for class investiga- 
tion and discussion would seem the ideal. The advantages 
of this are twofold: such treatment will make it possible that 
class books be in fact text-books; and secondly, the treatment 
of the class books will not become antiquated in two or three 
years. As books have been prepared, work on a commercial 
geography is an almost thankless task, for no sooner is a text- 
book well established than it must be prepared over again or 
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it will be supplanted by a newer treatment. Our text-book 
makers should not be too ambitious; a high school book, 
especially in a new field, should not be too difficult. But in 
making this statement let there be kept in mind another by 
James Bryce, that there is a world of difference between being 
elementary and being superficial. 

Mr. James Bryce has made what must be accepted as a most 
comprehensive statement of the purposes of the study of geog- 
raphy; from this statement there can be seen the true relation 
of geography to other subjects. He holds geography to be the 
gateway of the sciences, the key to history, and the basis of 
commerce.! ‘* Let geography continue to be the first two, but 
let us have more geography and geography of another sort in 
accordance with the third suggestion, but let us make sure that 
the form of geography termed commercial as’ taught in the sec- 
ondary school shall have a sound geographical basis. 


1 Journal of Geography, April, 1902. 


Compensations 


The bloom of the rose has vanished, 
Dead petals are strewing the ground, 

And the clover blossom is banished, 
And the cold east wind doth sound; 

But the apples redden the orchards, 
And the corn shows ears of gold, 

And the lambkins follow their mothers 
To the happy sheltered fold. 


The leaves on the bough are falling, 
And the vines are limp with frost, 

And the autumn winds are calling, 
And the nest its bird hath lost; 

But the maple boughs are showing 
Crimson, scarlet, and gold, 

And the sunset hills are glowing 
With colors manifold. 


After the snow the raining, 
After the bud the bloom, 

After the fruit the harvest; 
For everything there’s room. 

After the shade the shining, 
As grief precedeth mirth; 

After the winter, summer, 
And heaven after earth. 


JULIA HARRIS MAY 
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School Geography in the United States 


MARTHA KRUG G NTHE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Read before the Educational Section at the Eighth International Geographic 
Congress.) 


yg N the United States as well as abroad school 
%, geography is older than scientific geography. 
) The great practical value of geographical knowl- 
edge caused the subject to be taught in the 

* schools together with the three R’s long before 
scholars thought of it as an object of their labors, and even 
now that this country is realizing more and more what geo- 
graphical science means, the progress in school geography has 
been undoubtedly quicker than that in any other line of 
geographic activity. It is to be hoped that by the time the 
present school generation reaches the high school and college 
stage, conditions for mature work may have improved in 
proportion, so that the good foundation may not have been 
laid in vain. 

Two causes combine in producing this apparent superiority 
of school geography. First, the public school work is not, or 
at least very little, elective; every child in the public schools 
is taught geography whether he cares for it or not, while in 
the institutions of higher learning it depends upon the student 
to choose or not to choose geography as part of his curriculum. 
Hence the percentage of students, and correspondingly of 
teachers, in the higher schools must always be smaller than in 
the lower ones, no matter how strong the course itself may be. 
Secondly, the conception of the name geography in the lower 
schools has been more and more enlarged in recent years so as 
to include almost every conceivable object on earth, and an 
examination of the detailed course of study, especially during 
the first years, shows topics of botany, zoology, astronomy, 
technology, and what not, as parts of geographic work. The 
time given to those studies being, then, credited to geography, 
they serve, of course, to swell the bill in its favor. 
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While it cannot be denied that instruction in these branches 
is desirable and ought to be kept up, it must be requested in 
the interest of our science that its name should no longer be 
borrowed for their purposes. For this false application of the 
name creates the impression so often met with in people otherwise 
very well informed, namely, of geography being only an ill- 
assorted agglomeration of disconnected matter, a receptacle for 
all that cannot be otherwise disposed of in the curriculum, and 
it is more than anything else responsible for the opposition still 
found in some places to the claim of geography as being an 
individual science. It might be a wise plan to entirely avoid 
the name of geography during the work of the first years. 
Why not call it, for instance, object lessons, similar to the 
lecons de choses of the French schools, or the Anschauungs- 
unterricht of the Germans? From that fundamental and 
general instruction all the various subjects combined therein 
would then branch off at, say the beginning of the third year, 
as nature study, and manual training, and physiology, or 
whatever you will call them, reserving the name of geography 
exclusively to the regular study of the countries. A great deal 
of confusion might be avoided by such a change. 

Concerning the ways and means of instruction it is very 
gratifying to note not only the excellent courses in our best 
schools, but the earnest efforts for improvement everywhere. 
One must consider what geographical teaching in this country 
was not so very long ago in order to appreciate the progress 
made within the last decade. I need not mention here the 
names of the ardent reformers who by their incessant efforts 
set the stone rolling; we are all familiar with them and look 
up to them in a higher or lesser degree as our own masters. 
But great credit must certainly be given to the teachers who, 
being brought up under the old routine, had to instruct not 
only their pupils, but themselves first of all in the secrets of 
‘* modern” methods. 

The distinctive feature of our modern school geography, like 
of all modern teaching in this country, is the application, 
beyond the kindergarten, of the principles of Froebel and his 
school. The ideas of the German reformer who found such a 
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limited recognition in the fatherland are working in this 
country at present in much the same way as those of Pestalozzi 
were in Europe during the last century. To stimulate the self- 
activity of the child, to let him do and make things instead of 
reading or hearing about them, to base his knowledge upon 
observation and experience, not upon belief, this is proclaimed 
the keynote of modern geographical instruction in America, 
and so it has come to pass that the sand pan of the kinder- 
garten and the Harvard geographical models represent only 
the lowest and the highest phase of one common principle. 
That the use of the text-book, even in elementary schools, 
has not quite been done away with must be explained by a 
current belief—or may I say superstition—among American 
teachers who think that by gathering his information from a 
book the child will be made more mentally independent, and 
who are over-afraid lest oral instruction by the teacher might 
lead the child back to the old practice of believing instead of 
finding out. But this is a self-delusion. It presupposes an 
ability of scientific criticism which seldom, if ever, will be 
found with a child of public school age. The young mind, 
while all full of the spirit of investigation of the unknown, is 
always, unconsciously, on the lookout for some authority who 
will affirm his suppositions, and, in nine cases out of ten, he 
will accept the statements of a book because the book, to him, 
has the weight of an authority. (And may it be said, in paren- 
thesis, that none but books which can be taken for an authority 
ought to be placed in the hands of a school child?) If he finds 
two conflicting opinions on a given subject, he will most 
generally decide in favor of the one which he supposes his 
teacher to hold; if he decide otherwise, let us be very careful 
whether it is really a sign of independent thinking, or not, 
perhaps, only of the love of contradiction inborn in every 
natural child! Therefore the frequent requests of our geo- 
graphic pedagogues: Let the teacher, not the book, be the center 
of the lesson, deserve the full endorsement of every one of us. 
Only the competent teacher, only up-to-date oral and practical 
instruction, can gradually educate the child to think for himself. 
The power of independent judgment, dormant in every mind, 
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can be awakened and developed only by careful training; if 
we anticipate too much, our pupils will share the fate of young 
Icaros. Such training, of course, requires undivided care and 
attention, and a never exhausted treasure of patience, on the 
side of the teacher; it is a good deal easier to give the child a 
couple of books and let him have his ‘‘own” choice. But the 
results will show at the end of the course, when the pupils 
trained by personal instruction will make ever so much better 
high school students than those who were brought up on books. 

It is the increasing recognition of this fact which has caused 
American teachers to supplement, and will in time lead them to 
supplant, the text-book by field and laboratory work, samples, 
models, drawings, and collateral reading. The child is no 
longer told that water runs down hill; he is made to see, on the 
slope of sand or clay in the schoolroom, that it actually does. 
On his moulding board he can make hills and valleys, streams 
and ponds. Samples of the products of strange lands are open 
to his inspection in the school museum, and the lantern places 
before him pictures of countries and people far away. In the 
pleasant days of spring and fall, study and recreation are com- 
bined in the exploration of the hills and by the side of the 
brook. 

We ought to keep in mind, however, that the laboratory 
method is not the only avenue to knowledge. It is just as easy 
to overdo in this respect as it is in book study. The exclusive 
application of laboratory teaching touches very closely the 
profession of a materialism which is not convinced unless he 
has seen with his own eyes, heard with his own ears, touched 
with his own hands. But the greatest truths will always remain 
beyond demonstration, and in spite of the most conscientious 
efforts we should give our children only a one-sided and narrow 
conception of our science if we based the information exclu- 
sively upon the experience of the senses. If we consider, for 
instance, which of the two must be credited with a better under- 
standing of Switzerland—the tourist who remembers that such 
a village had such a church, and that on the top of such and 
such mountain he was so many feet above sea level, or the 
author of Wilhelm Tell, who never set his foot upon Swiss soil— 
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I do not think that one of us would hesitate. Let us not neglect, 
therefore, by the over-emphasis of object teaching to develop 
also the power of mental vision in the child, to open the eyes 
and ears of his mind as we do those of his body. The poorer 
our laboratory equipment, the more must we strive to make up 
for the deficiency by such training ; and with the best of labora- 
tories at our disposal, the effort must still be the same in order 
to prevent the pendulum from swinging too far to that side. It 
is so easy to think we know because we have seen. 
Unfortunately, our text-books contribute to the danger by the 
overcrowding of their pages with illustrations, often not at all 
done in accordance with the principle that for the child the best 
is just good enough. More criticism in this respect is a great 
desideratum. I am confident that the movement in favor of 
typical treatment of geography will lead also to the limitation 
of pictures to only such as can be called typical. Yet the word 
typical should remain a word for the teacher only, not for the 
child. The type idea presupposes a knowledge of many speci- 
mens of the same kind, and to use it at the presentation of the 
first specimen is putting the cart before the horse. As one of 
the first figures in an otherwise excellent elementary geography 
appears, for instance, a ‘‘ typical village house.” What idea 
can a young child connect with the word typical? In a similar 
way the same book presents ‘‘a deserted farmhouse.” Why 
not give its location, by which the child would gain at once the 
important fact that New England is the great country for those 
melancholy sights? Or ‘‘a broad street in a town.” Why 
not say which town? ‘A state capitol.” Why not ‘the state 
capitol of ...”? ‘*A view of mountains and high valleys.” 
Why not ‘‘a view of Mt. Washington and the Presidential 
Range”? Is the author afraid of overworking the child by tell- 
ing him names? A normal child of from nine to thirteen years 
takes to names as easily as a duck takes to the water when he 
knows he gets credit for them; he delights in stunts of memory, 
and the more difficult the pronunciation the more he will enjoy 
them. ‘* What is in a name?” somebody may reply. There 
is much more in it than the anti-drudgery fiends in modern 
education are able to realize. It is the concrete, definite thing 
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which interests the child; it is ‘Ae mountain, ¢he river, the 
valley, not @ mountain, @ river, a valley, however typical, 
which impresses him. The reluctance of making things definite 
by giving their names not only leads to the neglect of a valu- 
able opportunity to develop that important faculty of the human 
mind, memory ; it must also be held responsible for the lack of 
definiteness in the capital of information with which the ele- 
mentary school ought to equip its graduates. At a college 
entrance examination some time ago a student did not even 
know the name of the grand canyon of the Colorado! Very 
likely his geography had given him the picture of ‘‘a steep 
valley of erosion in the arid regions of the West”! It is the 
earliest impressions which last, and therefore nobody should 
hesitate to make them as clear and definite as possible. The 
child who saw in his geography a picture of ‘* Tremont Street, 
Boston — Boston Common to the left,” will very likely ever 
afterwards remember the characteristics of that impressive 
thoroughfare when the ‘paved city street—to the left a 
public park,” will long be forgotten. 

In closing, I can only point to a subject which, in itself, 
would furnish material for a whole paper; I mean the deplor- 
able quality of the majority of American maps. Even among 
our leading school geographies the number of those whose maps 
can stand comparison with corresponding products of central 
Europe is appallingly small. How many of them present 
physiographic features with at least approximate accuracy by 
applying some adaptation of the international color scheme? 
The so-called relief maps, which, in fact, are nothing but repro- 
ductions of photographs of relief maps, are still the exclusive 
favorites of the majority of teachers and authors. It shall not 
be denied that an actual plastic relief is a useful transition from 
the moulding board to forms of cartographic reproduction ; even 
this, however, has its limitations. It cannot, as far as scientific 
accuracy is concerned, compete with the topographic map, and 
this is true to a much larger extent of those ‘relief maps” 
where not a single point can be located with accuracy, neither 
in regard to latitude and longitude, nor to height above sea 
level. It is all guess work, and the fundamental problem of 
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geography, that of location, is thereby entirely eliminated from 
the map. 

What is worse, if brought up exclusively on these maps, the 
children will never acquire the ability of reading and interpret- 
ing maps constructed upon scientific principles, never be able 
to avail themselves of the treasures of our governmental surveys. 
In a country which supplies topographic maps at a price 
unheard of in any part of the world, it has been possible to 
make the statement that ‘‘ not one person in a thousand under- 
stands acontoured map”!!! If that is so, the blame must be laid 
entirely upon the schools. In recent years a change for the 
better can be observed here and there; I know of several 
schools where the reading of the topographic map is taught in 
the last year’s course. But this practice must become universal, 
and especially in the country where the topographic sheets are 
generally the only available local map at all. How many of 
us, in our travels through the country, have met with any fel- 
low travelers trying to understand the character of the country 
by the aid of a topographic map? 

Without underestimating the value of other helps to under- 
standing, I feel safe in saying that a true appreciation of what 
geographical training means in our general education will not 
be realized before the use of the topographic map has become 
universal. Studying the work of nature by hill and brook is a 
good thing; studying the works of man in the different places 
is also a good thing; but neither of them, in itself, is geography. 
Geography begins only when we combine the ‘‘ wheres” with 
the ‘‘ whys” such as they are placed before us on the map. 
The too exclusive study of detail only too easily leads to the 
neglect of the larger perspectives of the earth sciences; the 
steady use of the map will serve as the best corrective. There 
is no doubt that as soon as we can secure first-class maps for 
our schools, it will only depend upon the teachers to let us have 
a first-class school geography in the United States. 


1 Mindeleff, Geographical Relief Maps, Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. XXXII, 1g00, 
P- 379. 
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The Kindergazten feom a Mother’s 
Point of View 


MARY STANLEY BOONE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


SERHAPS no work among women in our country has 
been productive of so large results for good as that 
of systematic child training. It has brought into 
the work the best intelligence and culture, and 
with: has created aspirations for richer and nobler 
results in the future. Some notable men and many less known 
have interested themselves in the movement, but the work be- 
longs distinctively to woman, and should be recognized as a 
product of her persistence and faithfulness. Yet the great want 
at the present time is ‘‘ more practically educated mothers,” 
and we must keep in mind that no education can be practical | 
unless it is spiritual. This means not learning alone, but 
culture of the heart. | 
Mothers may have knowledge from books; be critically 
familiar with the best art productions; have had the advantage 
of travel and association with cultured people; in fact, kept 
themselves informed on the happenings of the day, yet have 
their hearts dry as dust. Heart culture is needed to-day as well 
as head culture; the foresight and temper to interpret the future 
in terms of high living and unselfish endeavor. 
Froebel says, ‘‘ The destinies of nations lie far more in the 
hands of the mothers than the fathers—more than we realize.” 
This is doubtless true, but it seems also a truism that the 
anxieties about children in the home, and their blundering into : 
their life work, are due largely to a failure to understand the 
child, and the misjudgment on the part of parents,—chiefly 
mothers,—and it would seem to promise help for both parents : 
and teachers to meet often, and that each try to comprehend 
the actions and motives of the other. The mother profits by 
the teacher’s impersonal attitude, and the teacher by the 
mother’s interest. The two are identical, and no school is good 
that fails to re-inforce whatever is good in the home treatment. 
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It will probably not be found that the new, that is, the current 
education, is a panacea for all the social and economic ills. 
The fact is, this new education is not new, except that it be- 
longs to the new era. Half a century ago it was discussed by 
Froebel and other people of note, and during all the years 
since by Frau Schrader, and both men and women of distinction ; 
but to-day we have the same problems, only we dress and state 
them differently, and call them the new education of to-day. 

Everyone will concede, I am sure, that it is the mother’s 
hand that moulds, but she greatly needs preparation for the 
process. She needs what many do not possess, the refinement 
which association brings, a broad outlook, a logical mind, and 
a sympathetic heart. Indeed, these are the qualities in which 
the average mother has little or no training. She must not 
rely too much on her natural instincts; the well-deserving but 
much-vaunted mother sense; even this may be cultivated and 
developed. 

The world takes off its hat to motherhood. Any woman may 
well be proud of such honors. In turn, she should revere, 
and bow in submission before that education that makes her a 
better mother. 

The father covets the training that will further his business 
interests, and considers them crippled if in any way this part is 
neglected or interrupted. The mother is faced with the problem 
of the education of his children; many times with such meager 
knowledge of its requirements, of the best methods of pro- 
cedure, and the qualities that will count most for the child in 
the future, that rational action seems impossible. 

To give just this training is, in part at least, the function of 
the kindergarten and its various collateral agencies. 

One author has said, ‘‘In no other country in the world has 
the kindergarten taken so strong a hold and made so great 
progress as in America.” Yet the question is often asked,—is 
asked almost every week or month in the year,—‘* What is the 
kindergarten trying to do? What does it teach that is helpful?” 
To those who have been interested in the subject for twenty 
years these questions seem odd enough; nevertheless it should 
be remembered that only a small per cent of all mothers and 
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fathers are so interested. The lives of the masses are drawn 
into other channels, and these questions have not been impressed 
upon their minds. Another thing must be taken into account. 
There are many kindergartens through the country that are not 
worthy of the name. Teaching is mechanical, the exercises 
arbitrary, the procedure haphazard. They are only the tradi- 
tional kindergarten under another name. They do much to 
prejudice intelligent people against the true one. 

Perhaps the most appalling feature of this work is the lack of 
well-trained, sensible, and far-seeing teachers. 

In a garden seeds are sown, and after a time life appears. 
And with nurture, sunshine and pure air, come development 
and growth. Finally the plant bears fruit, and this is taken to 
sustain life. Here is the entire process of kindergarten training 
in a nutshell. Nothing is more simple or natural. The kin- 
dergarten is growth, development, life. It is the unfolding of 
what is infolded, like the leaves of the plant from the germ, and | 
with wholesome surroundings. It is not made up of separable 
parts, as so many suppose, but is a connected whole, every part 
fitting in, and relating to every other part. 

The aim of the kindergarten is not to give definite knowledge, 

but to give freedom to child nature, to fix wholesome interests, 
to arouse the senses, to guide his development in proper chan- 
nels, so that he may grow into a well-balanced, law-abiding 
citizen, a helpful member of a household, and a good neighbor. 
A child may grow to manhood and fill a place in the world 
without such training, but he is of little use unless he is a good 
citizen, with a sense of citizenship responsibilities, and ready to 
bear his share of them. 

In these first years of the child’s life, he is laying the founda- : 
tion of a structure upon which all his future successes are to be 
built, and it is most vital that this foundation be strong and 
enduring. If the first impressions in these years be happy and 
healthful, he will thereafter be inclined to measure all things by 
this normal standard, and vice versa. 

Environment is the strongest factor in education through the 
primary years, and this is mainly furnished by the home and the 
school. Theresponsibility, therefore, should be equally divided 
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between these two agencies, as the teacher has the child quite 
as many waking hours as does the mother. 

The kindergarten also makes prominent the good side of the 
child’s nature, while it strives to suppress or crush out evil. It 
brings out clearly and forcibly the creative instincts and self- 
activity. A child is taught to observe, which is no small part of 
life; while it teaches self-reliance, it aims also to encourage 
habits of unselfishness. The social side of his nature receives 
attention and direction; he learns the value of companionship, 
and after a time, like the plant, he bears fruit, and thereby life 
is sustained. ‘The youth appears as manhood follows. 

But our critics say the mother is the proper person to train her 
own children. So she is so far as she is able tc do so, but she 
needs help as does the teacher to guide aright. It has been the 
conviction, is still, of many educators who have given much 
time to the study of these things, that the mind of the child is 
stunted in infancy and earliest youth for the want of proper 
mental food, which the parent is not always able or disposed to 
supply. 

The world perhaps may never have another Froebel. His 
insight and keenness of vision have not probably been surpassed. 
Prompted by his own sad childhood, his one desire was that 
others should be led into more pleasant and promising paths. 
There were wise teachers before him. Both then and now 
many worked blindly. He was the greatest pioneer in child 
culture. He first called attention of both the home and the 
school to the value of the formative period of the child. The 
generation since has been building upon his foundation insights, 
but the world has made great strides in a generation, and we 
should not cling too closely to his ideas. He would not have it 
so were he with us. We should hold our minds receptive for 
the best that comes, that which is most helpful, from what- 
ever source. 

Every community can boast of its quota of skeptics, every 
generation its Thomases, some of whom take pride in this 
doubting. Much as has been said about kindergarten training, 
there are those who persist in thinking it not worth the time and 
money spent upon it. 
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The results of such work cannot be told, they cannot be writ- 
ten upon paper, or displayed upon blackboards. They are too 
deep and subtle to define. They do not immediately appear. 
They do not rise to the surface of themselves, but must be forced 
to light by hard labor. It is the spiritual riches which come into 
possession of the child,—the treasures of the heart. They abide 
and await maturity, and increase as the child. grows. 

If all children could have the kind, careful, tender care ex- 
ercised for them throughout their youth, as they get in a true 
kindergarten and in many homes by mothers and by teachers 
whose memories are a benediction, our almshouses and jails 
would have fewer inmates, and idleness and ignorance would 
be considered a crime. 

The relation of the kindergarten to the home is a close one. 
Someone has said so truly, ‘‘ What a school this is, the life in 
the home.” But because a child has a good home in its outward 
appointments does not always assure him of a good heart. 
Neither does a home poor in comforts, in leisure and culture, of 
necessity deny him the graces of kindly temper and chastened 
purposes. To this endowment any child, whatever his home, 
has a rightful claim. 

It is this heart culture, the making of a generous character, 
which we seek in the kindergarten training, and for which every 
home should stand. All classes need it. None are exempt. 
Frequently it happens that those who have the best homes are 
the most selfish, willful, wasteful and dependent. Everything 
is done for them, and every desire gratified. When such chil- 
dren step out from the home and find themselves under new con- 
ditions and surroundings they neither understand nor know how 
to meet them. A new world is opened to them, but with the 
firm but gentle guidance of a true kindergartner they meet the 
new demands with little resistance and much hopefulness. Our 
children, after all, are about as we make them or allow them 
to be made. 

The child who has been in the kindergarten knows better 
how to appreciate his home. He can do more things, has come 
into closer touch with nature, the flowers, trees and plants of all 
kinds, that which he has been taught to understand. Some 
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children reveal more or less the spirit of destructiveness. They 
want to pluck or pull up the flowers they look at to see how they 
grow, or tear in pieces a toy to see how it is made. Let us not 
mistake this for meanness. A desire to know things is a good 
trait, and if well directed may prove a tower of strength. Rest 
assured that boy who wants to know will make an active man, 
a strong man, if his activities are curbed and guided aright. 
The desire to do is a principle to be encouraged. 

Manual training work, such as painting, drawing, and work 
in wood with tools, is particularly helpful among small children. 
They are not expected to produce the finished piece of work ; 
but to fix the child’s idea of form and color and construction, 
and to guide his effort to express what he knows, is the value 
side. 

When we think that within the life of each little child is the 
germ for the next generation, there should always be the com- 
panion thought that no pains should be spared in the nurture 
and care of this young life. It is the hope of the country; and 
just so far as we educate and train him, and inculcate right 
principles of living, early, just so far may we expect the coming 
generations to mete out justice to perfect the practice of these 
same principles. 

Look ahead briefly for a moment to that critical period in a 
boy’s life termed adolescence, those transitional years when he 
is held as it were in a balance. He is neither boy nor man. 
He is groping his way along, full of doubts, misgivings and 
suspicions, but with a heart full of yearning for sympathy and 
love and careful guidance. His ungainly body does not easily 
adjust itself to grace and rhythm, and his sensitive nature is out 
of tune. He shrinks from contact with people; he feels he is 
in the way. A little neglect or inattention on the part of parent 
or teacher may ruin a life, while merited confidence, sympathy 
and comradeship may tide him over the rough and rugged road, 
bring him to the heights where light dawns, duty appears, and 
life is presented with a new meaning and interpretation. If we 
can put into these hearts as little children a healthier, clearer 
idea of life and its demands; the necessity of duty cheerfully 
performed; if we could as mothers learn to comprehend the 
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sacredness of the responsibility ; if we could give them our con- 
fidence early, not make their mistakes too prominent, make 
them feel they can ask questions and be cheerfully answered ; 
if we can interest ourselves in the things that interest them; and 
lastly, if we can make our patience elastic, our faith in them 
sure, and our love abiding, when this trying period comes they 
will be ready to meet it. 

A woman was asked to help in the binders cause. 
‘*Oh, no!” she said, ‘‘my children are grown. I have no 
interest there.” As well have said, ‘‘I have no interest in 
humanity, in schools, libraries, the public welfare.” Our own 
children, surely our own home, should be our first thought, the 
interest nearest our hearts; but if our sympathies extend no 
further than our own doorstep, our contracted vision will foster 
personal desire only, until duty and sacrifice will be swallowed 
up in self, until the sweets of life will have all oozed out, and 
nothing remains but the hard crust of selfishness. We live 
again the life of Dickens’ Scrooge, and crucify happiness. 

‘* He who can conquer himself can conquer a nation,” is an 
old adage, but worth remembering, especially by all who have 
the care and guidance of children, as it contains the keynote to 
all successful training of whatever kind. If we cannot make 
our own thoughts, actions, and motives exemplary, by no moral 
or ethical right should we attempt to lead others. Young 
mothers as well as teachers should wel! take counsel along 
these lines. There is a vast amount of good literature that will 
help if they will avail themselves of it. Attend all the mothers 
meetings you can to get ideas and inspiration. The child 
study movement has done great good, but this is a term that 
has been abused and ridiculed. We have two kinds of child 
study, the experimental and the practical. Perhaps the psy- 
chologist is somewhat to blame. He is the investigator, the 
experimenter, the man of fads sometimes. He tells a student 
to take his notebook and pencil and study a certain infant. He 
seats himself by the cradle one hour each day, notes the 
number of times the child opens and shuts its eyes, the number 
of respirations per minute, how many times he laughs, opens 
his hands, kicks his feet, etc. This is given out to the world, 
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and because it is not understood it is ridiculed, and the author 
is pronounced a crank. 

This is not the kind of child study in which we are especially 
interested. The practical side is what we want to reach first. 

The one thing then first and foremost in all kindergarten work 
should be the right educational principles and unity of action. 
Now is a transitional period for the work. The founder is a 
generation away and dead; he wrote for another age and very 
unlike social conditions. Discipleship has run riot. 

Kindergarten and Froebel are synonymous. The American 
kindergarten was born in the nest of a wise parent. The little 
fledgling has been very happy and contented, has been nur- 
tured on hope and ambition, encouragement and love, until it 
has grown out of all proportion to its surroundings, and must 
seek for larger quarters. 

It matters little whether this community is philosophic or that 
one scientific. The sparring that seems to continue, and often 
with pointed weapons, does not of itself bring about results, but 
as Froebel says, ‘‘ clears the air.” It must after awhile bring 
clearly to the minds of those actively engaged how much pre- 
cious time is wasted in petty quibblings over the letter while 
the spirit is lost, and after all, if each side would but measure 
thumbs, they would find to their surprise perhaps that both 
are about the same length. These equivocations disturb in a 
measure the rhythm and harmony that should exist, that are in 
fact necessary to all broad and far-reaching work of any sort. 
All who are interested in the kindergarten movement then 
should be receptive of mind, alert to see the good in each, not 
anxious that the work done be labeled the one kind or the 
other. For the results to be obtained are the same, the differ- 
ence is in the method. 

A young mother said to another one of larger experience, 
some months since, ‘* You have reared your family; tell me 
how it is done.” A young teacher could with as mueh wisdom 
appeal to one with greater experience: ‘*You have brought such 
a grade of children through successfully so many times. Give 
me the formula.” Each may help much, and the experiences 
of the past may often guide, but every family must be a law 
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unto itself, as each teacher must be. No set of rules can be 
formulated that will fit the individual child. No more can a 
teacher expect to bring her fifty children under one law. 
Teachers and parents alike should consider each individual 
child ; finding his possibilities, act accordingly. 

The question has often been asked why unmarried women 
are so generally at the head of the kindergarten movement, the 
child study clubs and mothers’ meetings. Mothers are not good 
formal teachers for their own children. They are often biased 
and too sympathetic and are not patient. 

As mothers we have not proved so far to be expert disciplina- 
rians, but we have a vast army of unmarried women in our 
schools who are. They have the theory of discipline well in 
hand, and can go about their tasks in an intelligent way, and 
usually succeed. Mothers have practice enough with children, 
but with little theory attached. They too often have no reason 
for doing this or that in matters of discipline, and failure many 
times is the result. These teachers have given years of study ; 
we have given none. Whenever we can show ourselves ex- 
perts in the art, rest assured our maiden sisters will step aside 
and let us pass up higher. As it is they spend much time in 
patching up and bridging over the mistakes and shortcomings 
of the home. 

We often hear the remark that the confinement is too great 
for the little ones in the kindergarten. They must sit still and 
think, when they would better be at home and at play. 

It seems much better for a child to think, and think whole- 
somely, than not to think and absorb unwholesomely. It has 
never been our unpleasant duty, however, to visit a kindergar- 
ten and find the children still. We hope we never shall. They 
are not required to be. They laugh and talk freely, and have 
exercise often. If a child is seen to be tired and yawning, be 
sure there is some cause for his being so. After this watch his 
teacher. The children are simply fixing habits of usefulness 
which they will carry with them through life. 

The kindergarten is gradually planting itself in the hearts of 
the American public, and consequently more will be demanded 
of it in the future. This means that courses of study for the 
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preparation of kindergartners be lengthened as well as strength- 
ened, more stringent examinations, and more taking of post 
graduate courses. It means hard work for the kindergartner. 

Long experience with children ought to deepen the convic- 
tions in the hearts of mothers that ‘‘ the ideal kindergartner,” 
as an author has,so tersely put it, ‘‘ought to have a greater 
intelligence, truer refinement, wider knowledge, more varied 
accomplishments, better judgment, and deeper, finer qualities 
of heart and soul than any other teacher.” She should, first of 
all, be a scholar, and always a student. As the system is based 
upon psychology, she ought to be a philosopher. If she has a 
college training, so much the better. If she could add to this a 
broad general culture, association with people, and wide read- 
ing, and this followed by a three years’ course in some really 
good training school, with health and inclination, there would 
be little that she might not accomplish. Yet this is not all. 
She should possess both insight and foresight, originality and 
resourcefulness, grace of movement and a good voice, and 
that rare gift of knowing how to use it; perfect control of self; 
confidence in herself without appearance of self-conceit; that 
mental poise that is proof against rashness ; tactfulness, patience 
and good cheer. There are few things more difficult to handle 
in a kindergartner than indifference. Better have a teacher 
somewhat boastful. Indifference is the forerunner of failure, 
while boastfulness often wins because of self-confidence, although 
fraught with unpleasant mannerisms. Indifference is something 
not to be borne ; only to be dispensed with as speedily as possible. 

To see a teacher discontented is a hopeful sign. You may be 
sure she is striving for something a little better each day. But 
if she is confident her work is of the best, it is more than prob- 
able that all growth has stopped, or was never started. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin says: ‘*To know what we know, to 
know what we don’t know much, to know how to get what we 
don’t know and need, this is what comes to us from true educa- 
tion.” 

There is an Oriental proverb that says men are four :— 

1. He who knows not and knows not that he knows not. 

2. He who knows and knows not that he knows. 

3. He who knows not and knows that he knows not. 

4. He who knows and knows that he knows. 

May we hope for the day when to this latter class all kin- 
dergartners belong. 
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Government in the High School—Its 
Present Day Aspect 


HENRY R. TUCKER A.B., A.M., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, STURGIS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


III. SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS | 
( Concluded ) 


HE schoolroom is not an ideal world. It has its 
imperfections, its infractions of laws on the part 
of its members. Therefore the teacher is con- 
fronted with the most perplexing problem of 
school discipline— punishments. Dr. Earl Barnes 
has shown the historical development of the idea of punishment. 
He says: ‘‘ Punishment with savages rests on revenge—it is 
getting even with the offender; later on, in civilization, it rests 
on the attempt to frighten the offender and all would-be of- 
fenders, thereby protecting the law-abiding; among still more 7 
highly civilized people it tends to become a remedy—a means 
of instructing or curing imperfect or diseased minds.”! Only 
the last view is to be commended to-day. It is quite true, too, 
that the amount of punishment inflicted by the parent upon his 
child is comparatively little among primitive and savage peo- 
ples, increasing in the scale of civilization. Dr. Barnes has 
made a study of flogging in England.? He contends that phys- 
ical force is the accepted philosophy of control in England. 
The American school has not had so strong traditions of the 
past to overcome, and consequently other corrective or remedial 
means have developed earlier here. - $ 
That there must be punishments for violations of the dis- 
cipline of the school will not be denied. Every law has its 
punishment if violated. The wise teacher is such because he 
suits the punishment to the infraction. Every rule, understood 
or expressed, should carry with it its inevitable penalty for 





1 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. III, 1894-96, pp. 235-245. 
2See his articles in Epucation, Vol. XIX, 1898-99, pp. 72-75; Vol. XVIII, 
1897-8, pp. 387-395. 
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breaking it. Punishments are not to make the pupil feel the 
hand of authority; they are but steps in his realizing that a 
violation of the laws of nature and of one’s country brings its 
retribution. All punishments should be remedial. ‘* Any form 
of punishment with children that is not remedial in character— 
that leaves a child in a worse state of mind than it found him, 
ugly, revengeful, or cowardly—is bad punishment.”! It is a 
difficult matter to inflict punishment with absolute accuracy and 
justice. It seems trite to say that school work as tasks should 
never be made a punishment. But there are many teachers 
throughout the country who have started John’s distaste for 
arithmetic by making him stay after school and add up mean- 
ingless ‘‘sums”; or made Mary ‘‘ hate” spelling because she 
had to copy her spelling words ten times after school. Pupils 
can profitably be kept after school, but only to make up work 
not done or to receive help from the teacher. Remaining after 
school as a punishment for disorder is a different matter. What- 
ever the punishment is, it should never be administered in a 
spirit of anger, for the feelings of the teacher are thus intro- 
duced.?. But the personal element of the teacher, that is, his 
passions and prejudices, should be eliminated from the disci- 
pline of the schoolroom. We punish but that part of the child’s 
nature that is accountable for the misdeed. We punish the 
pupil for the specific act, not for his character in general. 

With the development of child-study, the attitude of the child 
towards punishment is receiving more and more attention. 
Certainly the feeling of the adult towards the physical effect of 
punishment cannot take the place of the child’s standpoint. 
To be really remedial in character, it is well to know how the 
young pupil looks at the matter. Prof. Will S. Monroe says: 
‘*To accomplish the best results in school discipline, it is essen- 
tial that the child’s reason should be taken into consideration. 
However crude his reasoning may be, the best results in school 


1 Will S. Monroe in Educational Review, Vol. XIV, p. 451. 

2As a modification of this view, G. Stanley Hall says (Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, Vol. II, p. 83): ‘‘ If we wait too long, and punish in cold blood, a young 
child may hate us; while, if we punish on the instant, and with passion, a little 
of which is always salutary, on the principle, ohne Affect kein Effect, an older 
child may fail of the natural reactions which should always be secured.” 
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discipline cannot be attained if he is forced to obey regulations 
opposed to what he considers a just code of ethics.”! Dr. Earl 
Barnes has made a somewhat exhaustive study of children’s 
attitude towards punishment.’ As a result of his investigation 
he concludes that ‘‘ with the children studied (California school 
children) the common form or type of punishment, just or un- 
just, that lingers longest in their minds, is still some form of 
bodily pain; that children do not object to severe penalties as 
such ; that checks and extra work have ceased to be much used 
as punishment, or else make a slight impression on the mind; 
that we treat boys more severely than we do girls; and that the 
most civilized form of penalty known, correcting the harm, is 
hardly connected in children’s minds at all with misdemeanors. 
Evidently we keep penalties before the children’s minds rather 
as fear-inspiring objects than as remedial agencies, or else chil- 
dren are in that state of development where they naturally look 
upon punishment from this point of view. It would seem that 
the latter statement is a little sweeping, for cannot fear be 
looked upon as a remedial agent, in part, at least? Professor 
Barnes further concludes that ‘* justice is, with children, largely 
a matter of feeling; they feel wronged or unjustly dealt with 
without much notion as to why. The majority of children look 
upon punishment as an atonement—they pay for crimes in suf- 
fering. Ina just punishment children demand that they shall 
not be punished for other people’s crimes ; that others implicated 
with them shall be treated exactly as they are treated; that no 
excessive or unusual punishment shall be administered.”* Pro- 
fessor Barnes’ article has been so fully quoted, for he is the only 
one thus far who has made any scientific study of the attitude 
of children towards punishment. Although his investigation 
along this line has not been extensive enough to make general 
conclusions, yet it has opened up a wide field of suggestion to 
the teacher. He will see that the question is not how the pupil 
ought to feel, but how he does feel. He will realize, then, that 
the misdeed is to be judged from the standpoint of the motive of 
the pupil, not by the way in which it ruffles up the teacher. 
1 Educational Review, Vol. XIV, p. 456. 


2 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. III, 1894-96, pp. 235-245. 
8Ibid., p. 240. *Ibid., p. 244. 
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All educators and teachers do not yet agree upon the place’of 
corporal punishment in our schools. The Bible endorses it, as 
a remedial agent.! It was administered in Jewish schools only 
to children over eleven years of age. It was employed in 
the Greek schools, though Plutarch thought it could well be 
dispensed with. Likewise it was frequently used in Roman 
instruction. Cicero condemned it except as a last resort. Quin- 
tillian was the first educator who took a bold stand against cor- 
poral punishment. Baldwin names the following as favoring 
corporal punishment; Solomon, Locke, Thomas Arnold, Horace 
Mann, Rosenkranz, Wichersham, Page ;? and the following as 
opponents of it: Spencer, Cobb, and Bentham,® and he might 
have added Quintillian and Fitch. 

After a limited experience and some study of different views 
of the matter, it would seem to us that corporal punishment is a 
valuable and necessary part of any plan of school government. 
Corporal punishment must exist. If eliminated, there is noth- 
ing for the final conflict. There is no limit to the naughtiness 
of pupils; there should be none, then, to punishment. This 
form of punishment may be used ever so sparingly, yet the 
power to use it the teacher should always possess. G. Stanley 
Hall says: ‘* The object of discipline is to avoid punishment, 
but even flogging should never be forbidden. It may be 
reserved, like a sword in its scabbard, but should not get so 
rusted in that it cannot be drawn on occasion. . . . Will-culture 
for boys is rarely as thorough as it should be without more or 
less flogging. . . . The maxim, Summum jus summa tinjuria, 

. is peculiarly true in school, . . . but to forego all punish- 
ment is no less injustice to the average child, for it is to aban- 
don one of the most effective means of will-culture.”° The fear 


1 See Proverbs xiii. 24; xxix. 15. 

2 Baldwin, Art of School Management, pp. 178, 179. 

8 Ibid., p. 180. 

4In an Associated Press dispatch of June 1, 1904, there was described the fol- 
lowing action taker by the New York City principals: ‘‘ One of the principals 
submitted the results of questions sent out to various principals, asking their 
views on the subject. Out of 296 replies, 234 principals said that (corporal) 
punishment was necessary and that 6,779 pupils out of schools containing 
179,000 pupils needed some such discipline.” 
See Educational Foundations, Vol. XV, pp. 650-652. 
5 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. II, pp. 81-83. 
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of bodily pain must exist before the pupil, especially the more 
unruly pupil, for the well-behaved one will seldom think of the 
physical pain attached to the punishment for infraction of some 
school law,—and what is more, such an one will not need to 
think of it. The power to inflict thecorporal punishment musts 
always be in reserve. School boards make a grave mistake 
when the power is taken away, even from the superintendent. 
As shown above, Dr. Barnes comes to the conclusion that chil- 
dren remember physical pain longest: ‘* Are there not children 
so self-willed, so bent upon mischief, so determinedly wayward, 
and at the same time so devoid of sensibility or moral sense, that 
there is no way of controlling them except through*the fear of 
bodily pain?” ‘* The ministry of pain is mysterious, but it is 
one of the highest ministries in the hands of God or man.” 

If it is conceded that corporal punishment has a place in 
school government, under existing social conditions, the ques- 
tion arises, How large a part shall it play? Earl Barnes agrees 
with Miss Margaret Schallenberger, who, in her study on 
‘** Children’s Rights,” contends that ‘‘ corporal punishment plays 
a steadily decreasing réle in children’s minds as they grow 
older.”* He argues that, ‘‘ if physical penalties are inflicted too 
continuously, corporal punishment will destroy initiative, crush 
out artistic development and ultimately brutalize.”*? It may be 
used too much so that it will crush out the power of self-control 
on the part of the pupil. It should be employed only as a 
means of last resort after all other measures have been tried first 
as preventatives of a recurrence of the offense of the pupil. The 
general opinion among teachers prevails that corporal punish- 
ment is essential for extremecases. But the use of it is passing. 
In our present social condition it seems necessary. It is well to 
have the power of it in existence but it should be exercised 
sparingly and it should be gradually eliminated. 

In a study conducted by Frank H. Palmer, editor of Epuca- 
TION, he had returned to him syllabi by twenty superintendents 
giving these as causes for the inflicting of corporal punishment: 


1 Kiddle and Schem, Cyclopedia of Education, p. 187. 
2 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. III, p. 239. 
8 EpucaTion, Vol. XVIII, p. 393. 
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‘¢Open disobedience, flagrant misdemeanor, insubordination, 
determined disregard of regulations, impudence, laziness, any 
gross misconduct, actual rebellion against the authority of the 
teacher, insolence, constant repetition of offenses wherein other 
means of punishment have failed.”! Certainly all of these in- 
fractions would justify the use of corporal punishment, with 
one exception, that of laziness. It is to be questioned whether 
a pupil’s laziness will be overcome by whipping. The pupil’s 
line of interests or his physical welfare would be a better basis 
of attack, no doubt. Even though the above violations of school 
order are the usually enumerated ones for treatment with cor- 
poral punishment, still there can be no general rule laid down 
for this particular form of punishment. Sometimes a short and 
sharp application of the rod will bring an obstreperous high 
school boy to time when nothing else would. A superintendent 
once ‘* wiped” the floor with a very troublesome boy before the 
whole school, and ever after that boy was as meek as-a lamb. 
It is not to be inferred from this that such a method should often 
be used. Physical force should seldom be used on a pupil 
before other pupils. In this particular case, though, it had a 
most wholesome effect, especially upon the boy whipped. It 
might be remarked in passing that pupil self-government does 
not rule out corporal punishment, as intimated by some writers.” 

Children are affected differently by various forms of punish- 
ment. One pupil may be benefited by the infliction of corporal 
punishment, whereas it might not do at all to punish another 
pupil in the same way. Is it not often true that teachers many 
times use corporal punishment when, if they husbanded their 
resources, they would use other corrective means? 

It is argued by some that those for whom corporal punishment 
is deemed necessary should be suspended or else provided for 
elsewhere. When they say that the school is not a reformatory, 
we agree with them; but we disagree in this sense, that the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment cannot be looked upon as an 
indication that the school is a reformatory. It is the use of 


1 EpucaTion, Vol. XX, 1899-1900, p. 480. 
2 EpucaTion, Vol. XXIV, p. 375, in article, ‘‘Some Factors of School 
Government,” by E. L. Cowdrick. 
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words to belittle the truth for argument’s sake. Theschool is for 

all, rich and poor, ignorant and learned, good and bad. Teach- 

ing the ‘‘ three R’s” is not the sole function of the school by any ee 
means. It must seek also to train the pupils in habits of obedi- 
ence to constituted authority. Every possible agency should be 
employed, even corporal punishment, to get the unruly boy to ; ‘ 
conform to the requirements of the school rather than turn him 
out into the street. Of course, there is a limit to tolerating a boy 
who cannot be made to behave after one or two applications of 
physical punishment. At the same time it is‘a serious matter to 
turn the average high school boy (or girl) out of school. If 
employment can be found for him, very well. But if not, then 
the expelled youth soon gets on the road to the reform school 
or the penitentiary. It must be borne in mind that such an one 
is totally unprepared for life’s work. Study the case in hand in 
all its bearings, and if the welfare of the school as a whole will 
not suffer, let the youth remain, so long as he can be held in 
check. Perhaps some new subject will arouse his interest. 
Perhaps a change of teachers for the boy may solve the diffi- 
culty. Perhaps the parental authority is mz7 and due allowance 
must be made. A teacher with a heart burning with sympathy 
for boys and boys’ likes and dislikes will generally get around 
the most fractious case of discipline, and he will save the boy to 
the school. It is true of the most successful teachers that they 
use corporal punishment the least. Fitch is quite right when he 
says that ‘‘in just the proportion in which teachers understand 
their business they will learn to dispense with it.”! 

Corporal punishment, when viewed as a court of last resort, 
has its place in the present social conditions. It is necessary : 
when all other means of correction have failed. Asa final word ¥ 
on this phase of discipline, it is evident that all the arguments 
against corporal punishment are more against its wrong use, or 
its abuse, rather than against its use. 


ae 


After a discussion of discipline, its scope and maintenance, of 


IV. GENERAL SPIRIT OF GOVERNING THE SCHOOL | 
the securing of good order through pupil self-government, and 


1Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 95. 
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of the way to meet violation of the school regulations, a bird’s- 
eye view of discipline may profitably be taken as the question 
arises, What is the general attitude that a teacher would best 
take in governing his school? The philosophy of the teacher’s 
action, rather than the details of disciplining, is the problem 
under discussion at this point. 

If the school be managed in such a way as ‘‘ to recognize the 
peculiar nature, disposition and wants of children, the school 
government will be found to involve but little difficulty.” Child 
study and child psychology, with its adolescent phase, affect a 
teacher’s attitude immensely. If a pupil’s attention becomes 
lax it may not be due to any unruly spirit on his part; he may 
be physically fatigued. Such a condition of affairs, wrongly 
interpreted, shows that a teacher needs to be able to judge 
quickly, yet after quick but mature deliberation. One of the 
most potent benefits of long experience in teaching is the ac- 
quirement of this faculty. 

Psychology of the adolescent opens up a field of knowledge 
which the secondary teacher must fathom in order to discipline 
his school properly.1 The adolescent boy and girl is a new 
creature, full of life and energy. How can a room of such 
human beings be approached in the same way as a room of 
pupils who have not yet arrived at the beginning stage of ado- 
lescence, puberty? With the physical changes in the adolescent 
come increased nerve action. Mentally, his attitude towards 
life changes,—he has his hopes and ambitions, which must not 
be crushed; rather they are to be guided by the mature mind 
of the teacher, so far as his life in school is concerned. He 
forms judgments, and this must be taken cognizance of in the 
infliction of punishments, for he must reason out the justice of 
them before they are effective. Intensity is the great and gen- 
eral characteristic of the adolescent period—the period in which 
the high school days lie. The adolescent boy yearns for sym- 
pathy in his work and in his play. Professor O’Shea argues, 
it would seem soundly, that we must look upon the so-called 








1 For an excellent article on the characteristics of the adolescent, see Journal 
of Pedagogy, Vol. XI, pp. 299-316, ‘‘Some Adolescent Reminiscences,” by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of Wisconsin State University. 
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‘* smart” acts of high school boys and girls ‘‘ as the normal ex- 
pression of a process of growth, and have confidence that in 
time the boy or girl will leave them behind.”! Having this 
attitude, ‘‘ the high school teacher will be much more tolerant 
of digressions and excesses, and have greater genuine success 
in his training. We need to have faith that if the adolescent be 
surrounded with a wholesome environment he will pass through 
this affected, vacillating period, and reach in time a plane 
where there is greater poise, control and less boisterous self- 
assertion.”* A correct understanding of the adolescent period 
will help us to allow for the peculiarities of the pupil, just as 
the primary teacher must allow for average deficiencies in the 
young child. ‘‘It seems probable that the adolescent age is as 
distinct a one in the presentation of characteristics which mark 
the individual off from the adult as is the kindergarten period. 
An appreciation of this in the instructor will lead him to attach 
less importance to apparent eccentricities and departures from 
righteous conduct; and he will continually lay greater emphasis 
upon right lines of activity which may be found in the lives of 
his pupils, and less upon the unworthy traits, believing that by 
letting these latter alone in large part they will tend in the main 
to die out. . . . It would be wiser in the training of our children 
to pass lightly over the bulk of disagreeable activities, instead 
of making them all occasions for rigid discipline, thus really 
emphasizing and so impressing them more deeply.”® Professor 
O’Shea has thus tersely shown that the adolescent is different 
from the pupils in other stages of growth. The high school 
teacher who does not realize this, and act accordingly, will fail. 
Such an one will arouse the antagonism of the pupils. 

Do not court wrong. Look for trouble and you will be sure 
to get it. A combative spirit in the teacher will surely arouse 
one in the pupils.. The teacher should outwardly manifest 
absolute trust in his pupils, at the same time being prepared 
for any emergency. It is not possible for a teacher to see all 
the innocent mischief that goes on in the schoolroom. And if 
it were, it is doubtful if it would be wise to take notice of any- 
thing that is but a passing exhibition of youthful exuberance of 


1Ibid., pp. 314, 315. 2 Ibid. 8 Tbid. 
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feeling, provided it does not disturb the pupils in their work. 
Thus good order does not require that the teacher see every 
piece of innocent mischief. A harmless bit of fun may act as 
a good tonic in enlivening the feeling of both pupils and 
teacher. An attitude of habitual suspicion towards the pupil 
is not promotive of his self-respect. He will feel with such a 
teacher he can do all things that he is told not to do, for he does 
not expect to be put on his honor. Perhaps with a pupil here 
and there it is well to give him to understand that you are 
watching him. But in such a case vigilance does not imply 
suspicion, for such an one only through compulsory obedience 
to authority learns the habit of conscious voluntary obedience. 
This treatment is for the exceptionally unruly pupil; as a gen- 
eral attitude towards a school it defeats its very ends. There is 
good in every pupil, and if we are looking for it we will find it; 
if we look for the bad we will be sure to see it. The misdeeds 
of the pupil are only incidents of his activity, not faults. Real- 
izing this, the successful teacher of the high school will make 
due allowance for every misdemeanor. 

As a general summary of the discussion of school govern- 
ment, it is urged that the final end of discipline is the cultiva- 
tion of the pupil’s will power. Thus the foundation of moral 
habits and of self-control are laid. In seeing the ratson detre 
of the teacher’s authority and disciplinary methods, the pupil 
acquires the spirit of respect for law, so essential in after life. 
The machinery of discipline is gradually relaxed, and the 
power of the personality becomes a less conscious force as the 
high school pupil approaches his senior year. The power of 
support is gradually withdrawn and the pupil is thrown upon 
his own resources, upon the exercise of his own will power. If 
no other conclusion than this is reached we will be satisfied; 
the ability to govern well is the séme gua non of the secondary 
teacher. A proof of good school government is in the kind of 
pupils graduated by the high school, the test being the kind of 
life that the pupil lives as a citizen. Is not, then, school disci- 
pline or schoo! government far more than mere conformity to 
rules and regulations? 
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sisterhood of sciences, herself in marked disfavor 
in our public schools? The content of physical 
































interesting; it has the hearty support of learned 
scholars; it has been exploited by abundant publishing capital 
and by persistent effort of introductory agencies ; it has enjoyed 
the approval and co-operation of friendly teachers. Yet with 
all these advantageous considerations, the science of the great 
life-sustaining earth as a school study, with its mysteries of age, 
life, phenomena, origin and utilities, nearest and most wonder- | 
ful of all the great bodies of creation on which we tread, by 
which we live (from which we sprang, to which we return, 
perhaps) in our school curricula,—a prior? as far as the pupil 
is concerned, the most desired,—is, as far as teaching goes, the | 
deadest undertaken study in the school, among the sciences. 
Is this because the theme embraces too much? that its subjects 
are too deep for childish and growing minds? 
Perhaps the answer to our first opening query is found in 
itself: the science is mother of a family of sister sciences. 
These are grown, and the mother must retire. No, this is not 
the reason. The mother is still flourishing,—sciences do not 
die,—and would flourish as a school science if permitted. | 
The reason is because what is offered to-day in our schools is - 4 
not earth study, or it is the dry bones without the flesh and 
spirit. It is as if each daughter born took away something from 
the mother—dismembered the mother. This is unnatural ; 
bearing is not a process of subdivision and dismemberment of 
the parent. 
And so earth study having been dismembered as each new 
science—physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology— 
was evolved, the remnant has been stuffed out with what is not 
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living physical geography, and the result is we have a corpse 
or mummy, a manikin, in place of a live science. 

It is handsomely bound. There are elegant cuts,—isotherms, 
isobars, storm centers, coastal outlines, tidal wave fronts, re- 
liefs, relative heights of mountain peaks, longest rivers, etc. 
These can be learned and relearned. 

There are facts and truths, and truths and facts, about parts of 
the earth the pupil never heard of, and of which he would pos- 
sibly always remain in absolute ignorance if the book did not 
faithfully record and recount these important things to his 
youthful attention. Where else could he get these but in his 
physical geography? 

Still the science as a school attraction does not thrive. There 
are faithful teachers who spend hours drilling these topics 
which they find in their physical geography books into the 
young heads. The study, unassimilated and abominated, 
fatigues and wears away the youthful ambition instead of 
nourishing with new strength. 

Ought these things thus to be? Shall the mother science be 
relegated to the rear? Shall a science of intense interest to 
scholars, of greatest utility to man as an individual, be regarded 
a failure as a school science? Has it been differentiated till it 
is no longer a science? Is there no room for a study in a 
course for the young because comprehensive? Is this book 
which we use earth study as we mean the study to be, or is the 
employment of this book something else? As taught, -as 
handled, as presented to the pupil, are we not doing something 
entirely different from actual earth study? Have we not lost, 
destroyed, and cast out the true spirit of the science as initiated 
by ancient Pythagoras, and extended by Aristotle, when we 
set the boy to conning a book by the hour, studying words he 
fails to grasp, and memorizing—if we do this—incidental 
phenomena of storms, tidal waves, and climates of his antipodes 
which he never sees? 

And when we set teachers to hearing lessons in that way—if 
we do—are we not (worse yet) deteriorating the very instru- 
ment by which we would improve the pupil,—namely, the 
teacher? 

If we are causing such things to be done with physical 
geography in the schools, elimination of such ‘‘ science” is not 
to be regretted. It is a just working of the law of the survival 
of the fittest. 
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The Nibelungen-Lay 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT H.H. FICK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


II 
( Concluded) 





& munities, to expose the corpse of a murdered 
person to the gaze of the public in the belief that 
the ‘‘ bier right” will assert itself, and bring about 

* the detection of the assassin, the wounds of the 
dead being supposed to open afresh at the approach of the 
guilty. 

Kriemhild watches by the side of the bier, and though her 
brother Gunther tries to convince her that Siegfried has met his 
death at the hands of unknown ruffians, upon the entrance of 
grim Hagen the opening wounds of the slain hero begin to flow. 
With unparalleled splendor Siegfried is buried in the minster. 
Sigmund, the father of Siegfried, returns with his followers to 
Netherland, in order to care for Siegfried’s child, but Kriemhild 
remains at Worms, the place where her lord is buried, forgetful 
of all her wealth, of her child, intent only upon vengeance. 

Thirteen years pass by. In order to reconcile their sister, the 
kingly brothers bring the hoard of the Nibelungen, an immense 
treasure of gold and jewels, fatal to its possessor, however, back 
to Kriemhild; she dispenses her wealth in the most liberal 
manner, and softens toward her brothers, but not in her attitude 
toward the terrible Hagen. Fearful that her alms-giving will 
endear her in too great a degree with the people, Hagen robs 
Kriemhild of the treasure, which he casts into the Rhine. This 
atrocious deed of Hagen fans anew the anger of the queen; 
henceforth she will not rest until her wrongs are avenged. 

Meanwhile the King of the Huns, Etzel, holding court in the 
East, on the banks of the Danube, has lost his consort in death, 
and decides to offer his hand and land to Kriemhild. Riidiger, 
his most trusted servant, the Margrave of Bechlaren, is dis- 
patched to Worms; Kriemhild is not at all desirous of re-enter- 
ing the married state, until Riidiger innocently swears that 
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whatever harm may be done to Kriemhild, and by whomsoever 
it may be, he will avenge it. In this promise Kriemhild sees 
an opening for the realization of her desire for revenge, and 
with that view she accepts the offer of the Hunnish king. 
Hagen, once again the Ulysses of the story, bitterly opposes 
the match, but Gunther, Gernot and Giselher, who desire to 
conciliate their sister, congratulate her upon her call to a throne 
of exceeding power. So she sets out to reach the land in the 
East, and weds Etzel. The poem recounts at length how she 
manages to secure the love and devotion of her people, not less 
so than of her lord, to whom she bears a son, Ortlieb. Still the 
dream of getting even with her enemies never leaves her mind. 
Thirteen years after her marriage she persuades Etzel to send 
two minstrels, the usual envoys of the times, to Burgundy, in- 
viting the whole court to a great merrymaking in the land of 
the Huns. Again Hagen foresees danger, and again his objec- 
tions are overruled. The possession by the Burgundians of 
the Nibelungen hoard, which has wrought misfortune from 
its original owners, Schilbung and Nibelung, to Siegfried, 
who secured it from them, is beginning to work out its 
fate. The visit to Etzel’s court is decided upon, the journey 
to the Danube, the crossing of that river, described with great 
picturesqueness. Many are the ill omens; even Dietrich of 
Bern, the Theodoric of history, appears and warns the Nibel- 
ungen. In vain. Etzel, who knows nothing of his queen’s 
plans, receives the visitors kindly. During the night, at the 
bidding of Kriemhild, a body of armed Huns try to surprise the 
Nibelungen, but are foiled by Hagen’s watchfulness. On 
the rise of morning the suspicious old hero cautions the knights 
to refrain from donning gay apparel, but rather to put on their 
defensive armor :— 


‘** Ye would be wiser if ye your armor wore. 
These rumors that surround us ye surely understand ; 
Therefore, instead of roses, take ye your swords in hand; 
Instead of jeweled beavers your shining helmets good, 
Since we have such knowledge of Chriemhild’s cruel mood. 


‘This day we must have fighting, from me ye that may hear. 
Instead of silken vestments ye shall your gorgets wear; 
In place of your rich mantles take your good shield broad, 
If any would assail you that ye stand well on guard,’” 
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At the royal feast in Etzel’s hall the fray, instigated by 
Kriemhild, who has before this been treated with marked dis- 
respect by Hagen, begins, and Hagen strikes off the head of 45 
her son Ortlieb. Murder is loose. Dietrich of Bern, with | 
mighty voice, tries to stop the fight, but to no purpose; then 
he, Riidiger, Etzel and Kriemhild withdraw; then, while the 
doors are guarded by Volker, the fiddler, and Dankwart, the 
marshal, the remaining Huns are massacred by the Burgun- 
dians, and their bodies thrown into the court below. A new 
band, composed of Danes and Thuringians, enter, and are 
slaughtered to aman. The victors, imprisoned amid the car- 
nage, long for rest. A parley is held with the king and the 
queen, the warriors ask to be permitted to leave the hall, so as 
to face death outside, if come to that it must. Giselher, the 
youngest one of the Burgundian kings, a youth when Siegfried 
was slain, betrothed to the fair daughter of Riidiger, tries to 
move his sister to pity, and reminds her of home and kinship. 
Kriemhild is willing to desist if Hagen, the chief offender, be ’ 
surrendered :— 


‘** Forbid it, God in heaven!’ the noble Gernot said; 

* Were there of us a thousand we would all as dead 
Before your friends be lying ere we a single one 
Would give thee up as hostage; that will ne’er be done.’ 


‘ We must then all perish,’ spake young Giselher, 
So from knightly honor none shall part us here. 
Whoe’er to fight us wishes shall find us here arrayed; 
My true faith to my comrade have I yet ne’er betrayed.’” 


Beside herself with passionate anger, Kriemhild orders the 
building fired, and a frightful spectacle ensues. The Nibel- 
ungen warriors are driven to desperation in the flame-encom- 
passed hall, deeds of incredible valor are performed, but the 
unendurable heat and parching thist become terrible tortures. | 
Still the noble heroes do not yield. Hundreds of Huns fall | 
from their strokes. Finally the King of the Huns turns to the 
noble Riidiger for assistance. And now the Margrave is in 
sore plight. Should he refuse aid, decline to attack the invited 
guests, he would be lacking in faith to his liege lord, break his 
vows to the queen; if, on the other hand, he be loyal, he must 
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stand as the mortal enemy of those he has befriended and led 
into the country. This is indeed a sore trial; but true to the 
Germanic character, Riidiger, though troubled nigh unto dis- 
traction, elects to remain faithful to his monarch, and rather to 
forsake his friends and guests. It is touching in the extreme 
to find the valiant Riidiger announce to the despairing ones that 
he also must come to do battle with them unto death. Before 
the fight begins presents are exchanged; Hagen receives Riid- 
iger’s own buckler in place of the one all cut to pieces in the 
fray ; Gernot has obtained Riidiger’s sword. The battle com- 
mences once more. At first Hagen, Volker and Giselher do 
not take part in the struggle. Riidiger assaults Gernot and 
cleaves his head, falling himself by his own sword in Gernot’s 
hand. 
Palaces and towers echo the wailings that arise for the slain 
champions, so that Dietrich von Bern, who has kept aloof from 
the fights, sends a messenger to inquire about the cause of the 
lamentations. Hearing of Riidiger’s death, he asks through his 
old fencing master, Hildebrand, that the body be given up for 
decent burial. Sneers are the answer, especially on the part of 
Volker, the fiddler. Now the Amelung Goths take up their 
arms, and in the fearful fight which ensues Volker is killed by 
the powerful Hildebrand, Giselher and Wolfhart, Hildebrand’s 
nephew, perish in single combat, and Hildebrand himself is 
wounded by Balmung, Siegfried’s sword, wielded by the arm 
of Hagen. Alone he escapes to carry the tale to Dietrich. In 
the hall are left solitary and sad Hagen and Gunther. Dietrich 
bids Hildebrand call his men to arms; the answer of Meister 
Hildebrand fills him with dismay :— 
‘** Who goes at your command? 
All who alive are left you see before you stand; 
That is but myself only, the others they are dead.’” 

Dietrich then sallies forth unattended to give the final battle. 
He counsels the two Burgundian chieftains to yield themselves 
as hostages, only to be proudly rebuked. Finally he attacks 
Hagen, wounds him, grasps with gigantic might the terrible 
opponent, binds him, and carries him before Kriemhild. He 
repeats the same with Gunther, the king. With an admonition 
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to Kriemhild to spare the life of the conquered two, he takes 
his leave. But Kriemhild’s passion is not yet satisfied: she 
demands the return of the Nibelungentreasure. Hagen replies 
that he will not reveal the secret as long as one of his masters 
is alive. Thereupon Kriemhild has Gunther beheaded, and 
takes the head by the hair to Hagen. Hagen, fierce and unre- 
lenting to the last, turns upon her: ‘* Thus it has come to 
pass, as long I thought to myself, none knoweth of the hoard 
but God and I, and from thee, she-devil, shall it forever be 
hidden!” At this Kriemhild seizes the sword which Hagen 
wielded—it was the famous Balmung—and severs his head. 
Etzel laments his fate, but Hildebrand, horror-struck and 
angry that so brave a warrior should have perished by the 
hand of a woman, springs at the queen and fells her with a 
fatal blow. Dietrich and Etzel are left to moan the dead :— 
‘* Thus pride and greatest honor naught but death did gain, 
Filled were all the people with anguish and with pain; 


The king’s joyous high tide was turned to deepest woe, 
As in the ending ever from love does sorrow grow.” 


Never, it will be acknowledged, has a grander tale of woe 
and sorrow been told. But in other epics was there provocation 
at all comparable to that described in the Nibelungen? The 
revenge planned and taken by Kriemhild certainly must be 
called terrible and beyond bounds, not less so the wrong done 
to Brunhild. It is a surpassing loftiness which characterizes the 
poem. Witness the figure of Hagen. Never has there been 
conceived a personality more heroic than the one-eyed, grim- 
visaged old warrior, who clearly foresees his fate and yet bears 
up against it, unyielding to the last, a more than Prometheus. 
He shrinks from nothing except from forsaking his sovereign 
and becoming illoyal. Murder, deceit, robbery, he commits 
them in the interest of those who have a claim upon his services. 
It is similar with Riidiger. He has sworn to protect Kriemhild, 
and in obedience to that pledge he not only slays those whom 
he previously sheltered, but lays down his life, killing those to 
whom he had hoped to be connected through the betrothal of 
his daughter. 

There is, moreover, a beautiful unity in the entire work. 
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Kriemhild, as the central figure, it begins with her and ends 
with her. The thoughts voiced by her at the opening find reali- 
Fo zation at the close :— 


** How love for its guerdon too oft receiveth pain.” 


Thus she speaks to the mother, and the poet reminds him- 
Re | self and his readers in the recapitulation of her fortune and 
her fall that pain ever steps after pleasure here below. This 
entire completeness and continuity is in remarkable contrast to 
that noble epic of antiquity, the Iliad, with which the Nib- 
elungenlied has quite frequently been compared. It may be 
said that the Nibelungenlied is a glorification throughout of 
moral worth; the loyalty shown is of the most exalted kind and 
the catastrophe is brought about not by any crime, but simply 
by Siegfried’s dissembling toward Brunhild and his lack of cau- 
tiousness which makes Kriemhild his confidante. From the 
discord of the two queens, natural as that must be called, grows 
all subsequent trouble. That Hagen should strive to punish 
j Siegfried for the slight put by him, though not through his own 
doings, but by his wife’s, upon Brunhild, is plausible, and that 
Kriemhild, the gentle, innocent maiden, should develop after 
i the murder of her husband, in whom her affections centered, into 
an unrelenting woman of demoniac fury, is a psychologically 
justifiable trait. The passion which drew Kriemhild into the 
arms of Siegfried directed later the sword which severed 
Hagen’s head. 

In an admirable manner the law of contrast has been ob- 
served: there is a masterly opposition of scenes, the country 
along the Rhine as compared with that of the lower Danube, not 
3% less so the Nibelungen matched with the Huns of the East. 

Kriemhild, the fair and confiding, stands in marked comparison 
with Brunhild, aggressive and Amazon-like; Siegfried, the 
ever-ready and frank, finds his opposite in Gunther, fickle and 
selfish. There is not an abundance of metaphor and simile in 
the poem, but where they are introduced they are in place and 
strikingly beautiful. Kriemhild, on her first appearance in pub- 
lic, is described coming 


** As does the rosy morn 
Through sombre clouds advancing.” 
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And farther on it is said of her :— 





‘** As the bright Queen of heaven steps forth before each star, 
Above the clouds high soaring, the splendor sending far, 
So shone the beauteous maiden o’er other ladies nigh.” 


Charmingly Riidiger’s hospitality is spoken of in the words of 
Eckewart :— 


** He dwells nigh on your road, the best in every part 
That e’er did own a dwelling; virtue springs from his heart 
As from the grass the flowers in the sweet month of May.” 


Who but will acknowledge the true poetic ring of stanzas like 
that where Etzel speaks of Volker’s fighting in the hall of the 
Huns :— 


‘* Within there fights a warrior, Volker is his name, 
Fierce as the savage wild boar, a fiddler well is he; 
His chords are evil-sounding, his passes color red, 
Full many of my heroes through his lays now are dead.” 


And by the side of such intensely tragic imagination there is no 
lack of droll and humorous episodes. When Hagen strikes 
Werbelein, the fiddler, and shears off his right hand, the min- 
strel cries :— 


‘** The strings how can I master now you have lopped my hand?” 


Not less quaint is the fancy which has Hagen toss the chaplain 
into the river, because the mermaid has prophesied that no one 
shall return except the priest, fulfilling the prediction in a man- 
ner the wily hero little contemplated. To many it may seem 
queer that Brunhild, after the murder of Siegfried, should dis- 
appear almost entirely from the run of the story. Modern poets 
in their use of the Nibelungen legends have glorified Brunhild 
by having her ascend the funeral pyre upon which Siegfried’s 
body is being consumed. But the old epic does not concern it- 
self with side issues. Brunhild has caused the death of Sieg- 
fried and by it awakened the ceaseless hatred of Kriemhild; 
that is her part in the tragedy, and it accomplished, she is with- 
drawn from the scenes. This may perhaps not satisfy a morbid 
sentimentality which delights in miniature work ; it is certainly 
appropriate in creations of the grandeur, the vividness, the mul- 
tiplicity, such as the Nibelungenlied presents. 
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While it is next to an impossibility to do justice to the subject 
in a short paper, may I be credited at least with an attempt, 
however feeble that may have been, to interest you in one of the 
ever-enduring monuments of a people’s poetical feeling, one of 
the epics of which Bayard Taylor so forcibly says that they are 
‘‘as frank and transparent as the unlettered human nature of the 
race,” and ‘‘ not the least of their many excellent qualities, that 
they inspire us with a better respect for that nature, since it 
produced them.” 


To a Boy 


Percy! the name you bear a knight once bore 
Who fought a losing fight courageously ; 
Yet Hotspur’s honors gained at Shrewsbury 

I crave not for you, lad. In battle roar 

’Tis well, mayhap, to die as he of yore, 
Gleaming an hour with starry radiancy 
To fade all unbesmirched by jealousy 

And hold a hero’s name forevermore. 

But long ere Harry Percy’s day a knight 
Whose name no less is yours a battle won. 

His glory guide thee! Lo he fights the fight 
With Self, nor ever conquered sinks undone; 

And this his gain—above him panting, pale, 

O Percival, the vision of the Grail! 


ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
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ic: T the present time, when the interest of the entire 
world is directed toward Russia, it is to be re- 
gretted that this country is not represented at the 
Ui Save World’s Fair at St. Louis. It, will be remem- 
hi = ~ bered that at the World’s Exposition at Chicago 
Wi Russia exhibited a variety of unique methods in education, and 
especially in the field of manual training presented very inter- 
esting features. Among the interesting exhibits planned by the 
Educational Department for the St. Louis Fair, the account of 
the champion of Russian education, Dimitri Ivanovitch Tich- 
omiroff, would undoubtedly have attracted the attention of the 
American public. This work received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition. A detailed description of his works was | 
already prepared when the exhibit was recalled by the Rus- t 
sian government because of the approaching complications 
in the far East. This description is interesting as an index to 
the conditions in Russia in general, and it touches upon one 
history of educational movements in particular. It embraces 
the difficulties with which the educators of to-day have to cope 
in Russia and introduces us to the tendencies of the present time. 

The sixties of the last century mark an epoch of reform along 
the lines of individual rights and justice. The liberation of the 
peasants from their long servitude was the keystone of all of 
these reforms. About twenty millions of serfs received their 
liberty and rights of citizenship, though not equal with all the 
other classes. Russia had begun an era of freedom. The best 
part of Russian society had experienced an unknown uplift. It 
was full of hopes and aspirations for a further deliverance of 
their people. The latent forces of society were called to ac- 
tivity and manifested themselves both in literature and in life. 
The beginning of the social endeavor was done in full eagerness 
and seemed to be answered with success. 

One of the first tasks was the dispersion of ignorance from 
among the newly liberated people. Knowledge was supposed 
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to give the people a better conception of the newly acquired 
rights. It will develop new demands for individual and social 
progress and will lead to further liberties. The motto of those 
days was expressed in the words of the poet: ‘* The fate of the 
people, their happiness, their enlightenment and their freedom 
are the first of all.” 

Until this epoch of reform there was no public school in the 
full sense of the word. The knowledge of the three R’s was a 
rarity. There were neither teachers nor pedagogical litera- 
ture. The people were taught by anyone who could read or 
write. The Prayer Book, the Psalm Book and the Catechism 
were the text-books. The rod was the only pedagogical means 
employed for getting attention and attaining success.. The 
people called themselves ‘*‘ blind,”.‘* ignorant,” though they per- 
ceived that knowledge is light and ignorance is darkness. But 
the root of knowledge was bitter and unattainable. 

The special pedagogical literature followed the epoch of 
reform and its substance was borrowed from Western Europe. 
New, as they were called in those days, public schools, libraries 
and reading rooms, new theories of education and teaching, new 
methods and new text-books sprang into existence. Unselfish 
workers, ready for sacrifice, ready to take up the difficult task 
of popularization of science and the spread of humanitarian 
ideas, appeared in every city. Teachers’ seminaries were 
opened and short courses for teachers were established in many 
places, and in most of the cases the initiative belonged to private 
endeavor. All thé workers believed, with a remarkable enthu- 
siasm, that the reign of darkness would give way to their earnest 
efforts. But the combat was more difficult and more complicated 
than they expected. It required an immense amount of ma- 
terial means and moral power. Hindrances were met, not only 
from the conservative part of society not sharing the belief in 
the liberal tendencies, but also on the part of the very people 
who did not understand the real meaning of the reforms and 
objected to any innovation in the sphere of instruction and edu- 
cation. The leaders themselves were not up to their task. 
The government caused also a good deal of opposition. The 
exalted spirit had abated and gradually turned into a modest 
endeavor to do good through quiet and persistent labor. 
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The general humanitarian ideas of Western Europe were 
accepted by the Russian pedagogy, and served as a basis for 
Russian pedagogical literature and for the common public 
school education. But now it was necessary to reduce the 
general ideas to their particulars and work up their application 
to practical problems of school instruction. ‘The foreign models 
seemed not to coincide with the Russian reality,—it was neces- 
sary to change them and to adapt them to the demands of 
Russian conditions. This work had begun in the sixties and 
continued until the present time. The initiative, now as well 
as before, belongs to private effort, and thus by itself seems 
to be a guarantee for a correct tendency. This is espe- 
cially evident in the works of Dimitri Ivanovitch Tichomiroff. 
Tichomiroff was a child of the sixties. He received his educa- 
tion at the Military Teachers’ College of the city of Moscow, 
and after graduation was appointed teacher at the model school 
of the same institution. During his twelve years’ stay in this 
capacity he has published a series of text-books for elementary 
schools. Tichomiroff is one of the chief initiators of the so-called 
factory, school, which is at present a popular type in Russia. 
In this school Tichomiroff, not being tied down to a prescribed 
curriculum, had an opportunity to develop his tendency for 
independent work, to apply his zeal and enthusiasm, to use his 
own choice in selecting subjects of instruction and experiment- 
ing with new methods of teaching. The course of study in 
these factory schools had to be different from those as pre- 
scribed for the gymnasium. Dealing with adults mainly, it 
required more thoughtfulness, more keen perception of the 
peculiar conditions, a knowledge how to reach the masses, how 
to interest them in science, and to make of them ardent ad- 
mirers of knowledge. 

The first factory school, notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
became renowned. The press paid considerable attention to it, 
and the work of the young pedagogue became known. He 
was invited to manage the first pedagogical courses established 
in the city of Moscow by the Moscow municipality, and in 
connection with this he visited the public schools, conducted 
model lessons for the teachers, and in general became a leading 
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spirit in this direction. Later he was appointed as supervisor 
of all the charitable schools of Moscow, and was called to take 
a chair in the Female Pedagogical College in the same city. 
In this capacity Dimitri Tichomiroff has been working for the 
last thirty years; working not only at his own desk, but par- 
ticipating in the very practical work of school life, observing 
the teaching of others and endeavoring constantly to improve 
it. Being in close contact with the public teachers of almost 
every part of Russia, Tichomiroff, during his thirty-eight years 
of pedagogical activity, had enough opportunity to learn the 
real needs of the times, and to follow them step by step in his 
many publications, which reflect the real demands of Russian 
conditions. 

The school, a living organism, has grown and has developed 
gradually from the lowest state to a higher, has improved and 
extended its program, strengthening the capacities of the teacher. 
The population of the land has developed and with this the 
pupils have grown intellectually. 

Following the history of Russian pedagogical literature from 
the sixties to the present time, we may read the history of the 
people, and this is especially true as regards the work of Tich- 
omiroff. His literary works can be easily divided into three 
groups. The first comprises books dealing with the problem 
how to teach the mother tongue, what shall constitute its con- 
tents; the second comprises books considering what to teach in 
the lessons of the mother tongue — what to read; third, books 
for supplementary teaching. 

The most important of the works of Tichomiroff is his reader, 
Early Crops, which is undoubtedly a masterpiece of its kind. 
The idea of composing a reader was occupying the mind of 
Tichomiroff from the very beginning of his pedagogical career. 
From the early years of his activity Tichomiroff worked at this 
problem, collecting and adapting material for this purpose, and 
in fact prepared a book for publication. Later he changed 
his original intention, arriving at the conclusion that such a 
work requires a longer and more thorough preparation, and pre- 
supposes the solution of other difficulties in elementary instruc- 
tion. He decided that this book ought to be the result and 
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crown of his pedagogical activity as a teacher. He postponed 
its publication, and while continuing his teaching in school and 
working at his other books he gradually laid the foundation for 
his reader. The direct efforts in preparing this book comprise 
a period of not less than ten years. Each story was written, 
corrected and improved many atime. Most of the stories were 
put in the hands of teachers for correction, read and discussed 
in the class room before the pupils by the author himself in order 
to ascertain their real merits practically. It can be said with- 
out exaggeration that his reader, Early Crops, is the result of 
thirty years of incessant labor. 

Among other subjects of our modern school curriculum, the 
subject of reading (as organically connected with the subject of 
written or oral reproduction of the material read) ought to be 
considered as one of the most important means for the educa- 
tional purposes of the school. 

Class reading cannot aim at useful sciences only, sciences 
that are necessary for practical life, for this would defeat the 
general educational humanitarian significance of the subject of 
reading. Class reading cannot limit itself to the acquisition and 
habit of reading understandingly. It cannot neglect the con- 
siderations of the material used in acquiring these habits. Such 
a learning, while influencing to a certain extent the intellectual 
abilities, gives neither to the mind nor to the feelings any edu- 
cative contents, develops no taste for choice reading, defines 
no direction nor form of the spiritual life of the learner. In a 
word, failing to educate the thought and feeling of the student 


through a selected material for reading, the school, through the 
art of reading, gives an external weapon of instruction without 
showing its purpose and proper uses. 

The situation will not improve by the school taking as its aim 
the development of literary style among the pupils, and with this 
purpose exercising the pupils in the reading of literary produc- 
tions only, paying no attention to gradations and selection of 
material in regard to its inner meaning. 

The model productions of literature are important from the 
educational standpoint, not only on account of their form, but 
on account of their contents, for after all the very form is only 
significant -in as much as it is a means for the transmission of 
the educative subject matter. 
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It must not be forgotten that besides literature proper there is 
an immense field of material which, although in popular form, 
ought to be accessible to the pupils. The school cannot afford 
to limit itself to particular sciences only, for this would mean 
one-sided development. Religious and moral literature, fiction, 
scientific popular books, comprising each within its own scope 
a singularly educative and developing contents, correspond 
to the different sides of the spiritual life activity of man, and 
none of these can be substituted for any other. 

Reading is a means for the conveying of impressions and 
knowledge, and the school has to avail itself in the very best 
way of these means for an all-sided development, not only dur- 
ing the period of school learning, but extending it for further 
spiritual development after the pupil leaves the school. School 
instruction as well as education in general has one purpose in 
view, namely, to prepare the child to lead an independent and 
a moral life, and with this aim education endeavors to develop 
and direct the spiritual capacity of the child in such a way that 
it shall be able to apply it to practical life. Instruction, there- 
fore, has to cover a large scope of knowledge, and impressions 
which will become the foundation for a further spiritual devel- 
opment will direct the will of the learner to an independent 
activity. Class instruction besides this has to supply the pupil 
with habits and experiences necessary for further self-education. 

A child from the very early days receives a number of im- 
pressions from the surrounding life, from men and nature; 
among them he will have to live, up to his grave, and his 
personal happiness as well as his moral and rational welfare 
will depend chiefly upon his relations to men and nature. The 
possible knowledge of men and nature is an inherent demand 
on the part of every human being, and this ought to be one of 
the most important and necessary subjects of school instruction. 

Reading will gradually and consistently introduce the child 
to the life of men, will acquaint him with his surrounding 
nature, will regulate, enlighten and supplement this incidental 
impression, will supply him with new precept, with new ideas 
and new ideals. 

The family is the nearest and the most familiar sphere to 
which the child is tenderly attached. The reader begins there- 
fore with stories of this particular life, picturing the episodes of 
this life and the spiritual relations of the members of the family. 
The significance of a family and of the love and joy of home 
will become clearer to the child in comparison with the life 
among strangers. The life of orphans, solitude, poverty, mis- 
fortune, etc., will awaken the feelings of pity and sympathy 
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toward someone’s else sorrow and will produce the desire to 
be helpful to others. From this limited circle of family life 
reading should lead to the life with other people, with strangers. 
It should explain the positive and negative, desirable and non- 
desirable, mutual relations of one to another and the unavoidable 
consequences of such relations. Stories of this character will 
present the impressions of the necessity for mutual peace, of the 
nobility of friendship, of the duty of mutual love and of the 
readiness to sacrifice for the sake of others. 

Further on reading will emphasize the fact that the founda- 
tion of personal as well as that of general welfare is the follow- 
ing of duty toward oneself and others through useful labor and 
education. From this sphere of personal relations reading 
leads us to the sphere of social relations, gives the conception 
of conditions of social life, of the necessities of social wants and 
the means for feeling these demands. Reading deals now with 
the noble duty of serving the people, the country, and further 
on imbibes the spirit of serving man without distinctions of race, 
creed or color. These noble ideas and emotions are instilled in 
the learner through historical reading, acquainting with the 
peaceful, historical development of the different people and the 
different forms of social service. 


Science reading, in a popular form, gives the fundamental . 


aspects of nature, acquaints the pupil with various phenomena 
and especially with such as are near to men’s lives. Reading 
will teach the child that man for his own welfare must treat all 
his surroundings humanely and rationally. 

Reading cannot give a full course of different departments of 
science, neither is this the problem of reading. It is important 
to get the ability and the desire for further acquisition of knowl- 
edge and obtaining the habit of a conscious control of one’s own 
thoughts, emotions and actions. 

These are the underlying principles of the reader, the 
Early Crops. In order to have the contents of subject matter 
more attainable to children, all the stories are grouped together 
according to their contents and their inner meaning. Knowl- 
edge is easier obtained and impressions are longer retained 
when they are received, not in a chaotic disorder, but in a 
graded, definite system. A certain order in transmitting knowl- 
edge and impressions has a favorable effect upon the intel- 
lectual life of the children, teaching them to combine and 
generalize the newly received impressions with those of the 
past. The new conceptions and ideas will not be isolated in 
the consciousness of the child; they will be associated with 
former knowledge. Such a classification of the material of the 
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reader presents the teacher with a possibility to discuss with the 
children the abstract ideas, to compare and draw conclusions. 
Such discussions conducted after the reading of two or more 
similar stories, or in the end of each part of the book, will help 
the understanding of the contents of the reading, will present a 
splendid opportunity for exercises in language. 

Thus the Early Crops comprises systematically arranged 
material, bearing a certain purpose and serving as a means for 
the studying of the mother tongue through different oral and 
written exercises. The three readers of the Early Crops repre- 
sent three concentric circles in regard to its contents, circles 
that increase in quantity and quality of conceptions. Through- 
out the book man is occupying the predominating place—first, 
man among men, and second, man among nature. 

The reader, Early Crops, is supplemented by a guide for the 
teacher in which every lesson is explained in detail, and sug- 
gestions are given to make the work more efficient. 

In 1895 Tichomiroff assumed the responsibilities of editor of 
The Child’s Reading, a magazine for children, and The 
Pedagogical Leaflet, a magazine for parents and educators. 
During his editorship he has given a series of articles dealing 
with the best literary productions in Russia. 

The extent to which the works of D. Tichomiroff are appre- 
ciated by his own countrymen has been shown by a special pub- 
lication issued on the thirty-fifth anniversary of Tichomiroff’s 
pedagogical career, by his friends and followers, under the 
title of On the Working Path. This comprised a book of eight 
hundred pages of contributions from writers, scientists, artists, 
and musicians. The printing was done free of charge by the 
workingmen, and all other expenses were defrayed by the 
paper manufacturers. The income of the book was donated to 
the society of the Teachers’ Orphans, which was organized and 
is partly sustained by D. Tichomiroff. 

List of the titles of books of D. Tichomiroff, and the number 
of copies sold :— 


A BC of Orthography, Part I, 200,000; Primer, 2.500,000; Guide to the 
Primer, 87,000; Elementary Grammar, 1,200,000; Experimental Plan and Con- 
spect, 20,000; A B C of Orthography, Part II, 45,000; Essentials in Geography, 
50,000; Book for Church Reading, Part I, 360,000; same for Teachers, 9,000; 
Eséentials in Grammar, 190,000; School of Reading, 7,000; What and How to 
Teach the Mother Tongue, 35.000; A B C of Church Reading, 90,000; Book for 
Church Reading, Part II, 21,000; History of Mother Land, Part I, 60,000; His- 
tory of Mother Land, Part II, 58.000; How to Live with God, 21,000; Early 
Crops, Part I, 845,000; Early Crops, Part II, 670,000; Early Crops, Part III and 
IV, 405,000; Guide for Teachers, 40,000; Orthography before Grammar, 50,000; 
Pushkin, Biography, 120,000; Selected Works of Pushkin, 70,000; Zjukowsky, 
Biography, 20,000: Selected Works of Zjukowsky, 15,000; Hogol, Biography, 
65,000; Selected Works of Hogol, 30,000; Nekrasoff, Biography, 28,000; 
Kriloff, 15,000. 
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Editorial 


NHE recent meeting of the International Peace Congress in Boston 
passes into history as one of the most notable gatherings of 











the year. Its moral weight istremendous. The peace movement is the 
outgrowth of one of the greatest and noblest ideas that has ever been pro- 
jected into human society. It is the thought of God himself, whose con- 
| ception is expressed in the person of the founder of Christianity, who came 
as the ** Prince of Peace.” The cause must necessarily be forwarded by 






























gentle measuresand moralmeans. It must make its appeal firsttothought- 
ful minds and gradually permeate the whole *‘ body politic.” Public : 
sentiment must be created, not locally, but throughout the world. Men 
must grow to love peace and be made to feel the hatefulness, the sin, 
the crime of war. Such a gathering as this late Congress does much to : 
bring about such a result. Whensuch a body of brainy, spiritual, and 
influential men—men who are respected for their saneness, men of af- 
fairs, men of success—come together from all quarters of the globe for 
this serious purpose, their deliberations are disseminated and discussed 
throughout Christendom. This creates an educational force far-reach- 
ing and potent. Its influence should be made to touch the lives of the 
children and youth in our schools. They should have their attention 
called to this Congress, its personnel, the purport of its discussions, the 
present status of the cause it represents among the nations of the earth. 


Here is a chance to brighten up the geography and the history classes 


with something fresh, timely and interesting, and at the same time to 
; deepen the pupil’s moral sense and inculcate a true, broad patriotism. 
We know that many teachers have done this. Those who have not 


have missed a golden opportunity. 

N important factor in developing the character of a growing child 
A is the recognition of his INDIVIDUALITY by his parents and other 
members of the home circle. It has been graciously decreed that no 
: two human beings shall be exactly alike either in person or character. 
Otherwise it would be a very dull and monotonous world. But many 
unthinking parents practically ignore this decree and proceed to treat all 


their children in precisely the same way; making of them exactly the 
same requirements; wholly disregarding those subtle differences of 
capacity and temperament which differentiate even homologous twins 
from each other and make, as it were, the meat of the one the poison 
of the other. It is this indiscriminating treatment of the several chil- 
dren of the family circle that often breaks up the peace and the unity of 
the home and sends some poor, misunderstood boy or girl into the street 
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to live a life of waywardness and sin. If it does not carry so far as 
this, it at least results in heartaches and repressions of healthful spon- 
taneity and activity that constitute a distinct loss to the individual child 
and to the ideal of family life. 

Each child should be given his full rights as an original and respon- 
sible entity. He should be encouraged to think for himself and to 
express his opinions. These opinions, and his right to hold them if 
honestly thought out, should be respected. He should have his own 
room and his own belongings, and his property rights in a top ora 
book or a bag of marbles should be as inviolable as his father’s in a piece 
of real estate or a bank book. His temperament should be studied, and 
if compulsion makes him obstinate and evidently stirs all the evil in 
him he should be led, not driven. The rod may be just the thing, 
under certain circumstances, for one child; and under exactly the same 
circumstances it may be the very worst possible thing for another child 
of the same family. The tactful parent will discover and act upon these 
differences. They will affect the whole life of the child and the entire 
atmosphere of the home. 


Wee are really the fundamentals in education is under discus- 
sion to-day as never before. Not teachers alone, but the gen- 
eral public, and men and women interested in other professions are 
giving it thought. Not as means, but as end, what are essentials? 
What are the qualities of mind and heart and body that go to the mak- 
ing of sound, safe, effective manhood? One man has them through the 
acquiring and possession of a rich scholarship. Another has little of 
this and much of those. What are the traits without which one misses 
being educated? Whether the course of instruction in schools includes 
this, or that, or neither, is relatively unimportant. Criticism of the 
school’s exercises is not against the fads, or any subject considered as a 
fad—nature study, music, drawing, hand work, etc.—but against the 
results. In all public or professional estimates of instruction there is 
implied a conviction that schooling should result in certain vaguely 
seen conditions of efficiency and character, that are thought not to be 
attained by present methods. The public mind is working toward 
clearness of vision, and good is sure to come of the discussion. 


JAROM the side of the pupil’s interest there must be recognized the 
power and habit of self-helpfulness. Whatever his studies he 
must learn to depend upon himself: not to expect others, or any other, 
to do for him what he can do for himself. This consciousness of ability 


to do, and a disposition to do, unaided, even unadvised, is a masterful 
power. Not only in the thing done, but in the doing, are results that 
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justify the effort. 
presence of either danger or task, is a factor in all efficiency. Some- 
how the schools must achieve this result for everyone according to his 
ability. It makes little difference whether the process take place in the 
shop or the class room or the studio or the store or in the home. He 


This habit of self-reliance in study and play, in the 


who has the power of initiative and sense of personal sufficiency is so 
far educated. The school tasks must, frequently and increasingly, 
throw the child upon his own resources, hold him responsible for the 
right use of means, the interpreting and handling of new conditions. 
Any school or home exercise that achieves this best for a child, is best 
for him. The school that fails to accomplish this, is for him, so fara 
failure, as a means of education. 


N this self-helpfulness there is implied the power and habit of self- 
entertainment. Children are not infrequently led astray, not be- 
cause they choose the bad or the trivial, but because it is chosen for 
them. They are dependent upon others for their amusement. They 
lack the richness of life that comes of personal effort to furnish enter- 
tainment. They have learned to lean but not to stand. They are imi- 
tators but not discoverers. Real joy must come from within; all else 
is counterfeit. Always to crave companionship or books or travel or 
outward excitement or the crowd is weakness. The educated man is 
self-centered. His chief pleasure is in his own experience, in his own 
reflection or doing. He is not dependent upon his reading or his 
friends or games or the pleasure house for his pastime. He finds him- 
self and his experiences good company. He who has this power with- 
in himself is so far educated. The tendency and customs of the social 
life strongly draw one away, and operate to set up external standards 
and supply external motives, and one easily comes to expect to be en- 
tertained. Both the home and the school may do much, far more than 
they now do, to fill the mind with a store of interesting experiences, to 
fix a habit of enjoying the beautiful and suggestive in nature and art, 
in literature and invention, and to accustom the child to an alert and 
original interest in his surroundings. The whole tendency of the life 
about one is to socialize him; the school may well use its influence, in 
part at least, to individualize him. 


T is no new thing to insist that one result of any real education is a 
degree of efficiency—the power to achieve results—to bring things 

to pass. It is not enough to know; one must be able to use his knowl- 
edge, to translate it into life, to concrete it in some form of doing or 
‘ happiness or service. The knowledge whose learning gives mental 
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power, the habit of reflection, critical insight, intellectual poise, is not 
to be disregarded; but it is worth just so much only as the mental 
power, the habit of reflection, the criticai insight, and the intellectual 
poise are transformable into life’s achievements or human service or 
happiness. ‘There is. work to be done in living and labor,—bearing 
privation heroically, running railroads safely, caring for the household, 
selling papers, building houses, resisting alluring temptations, extract- 
ing the sweets of a fragrant life, serving one’s fellows in their need, and 
in following one’s ideals. He is an educated man in this measure who 
has learned how to translate his much or little experience into happy, 
fruitful, profitable living. To have learned to do any worthy thing 
well, and to find joy in the doing, makes easier and surer the doing of 
other things well. This the school may accomplish, however simple 
the task undertaken. Whether the knowledge learned be much or 
little, it is vital that the child shall acquire the habit of using the knowl- 
edge he has. Knowledge held, unused, is so much dead stock, that 
only cumbers the mind. 


FOURTH and, in this consideration, a final quality that marks 
the educated person, is the possession and practice of right char- 
acter. This may await subsequent discussion. 
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OUTCOME OF RECENT LEGISLATION—ENGLAND AND WALES 


The local authorities (county and city councils) throughout England 
are earnestly engaged in forming plans for the duties which devolve 
upon them under the law of 1902. 
The excitement caused by passive resistance in England has some- 
what subsided, though it is by no means extinct. Meanwhile, experi- 
ence in the actual working out of the education law is leading to some 
interesting changes of sentiment. ‘* Nonconformists,” writes one au- 
thority, ‘* who have supported ‘ voluntary’ schools are in many towns 
finding that they make very good bargains with the local authorities. 
Incidentally too, the lay mind in the Church of England is learning that 
the abandonment of sectarian teaching would ease the finances attend- 
ing church government. In many a center, particularly in the north 
of England, the Churchman finds that the privilege of appointing the 
head teacher is something that will prevent the intolerable strain being 
eased yet awhile. The school inspector, no longer tolerant, is making 
large demands in the way of sanitary improvements and better accom- 
modations for the scholars, involving in many cases an expenditure 
amounting to hundreds of pounds. The Churchmen and the Roman 
Catholics must make all alterations in their buildings without any hope 
of return because of the appointment of the headteacher. The Church 
of England layman is beginning to ask himself, ‘Is the appointment of 
head master and mistress so very important a matter?’... The Church 
of England teacher, too, is learning the same lesson. He longs for the 
freedom of town management and a slackening of the vicarage curb. 
Between the layman and the schoolmaster it will not be a very long 
time, in towns such as I have mentioned, before the Church of Eng- 
land congregation decides to follow in the steps of their Free Church 
brethren, and see, howsoever the vicar may protest, if the local author- 
ities will not take over their schools also as provided (that is public) A 
places.” 
The situation in Wales has reached an acute stage. It will be re- 
called that the local authorities in this principality refused to appropri- 





ate local taxes for the maintenance of denominational schools. As a 
consequence a bill was introduced at the session of Parliament just 
closed, viz., the Defaulting Authorities Bill, and passed by the appli- 
cation of closure, which bill, now become law, is intended to force the 
Welsh councils to support the schools which they oppose. The law 
provides that where the local authority fails to perform its duties as de- 
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fined by the education law of 1902, the Board of Education may make 
orders for recognizing as managers of a school any persons who are 
acting as managers thereof, and may pay to the managers such amounts 
as are needed for the expenses of the school and charge the same as 
a debt due to the Crown from the local authorities. 

The measure has caused intense excitement in Wales. Its sup- 
porters admit that the local authorities may easily evade it by placing 
their refusal to aid the denominational schools upon the ground of 
insufficient staff, equipments, etc., which are recognized by the law of 
1902 as sufficient reasons for refusing support; it appears also that a 
the government itself will hesitate to enforce a law so obnoxious to the 
communities affected. 

The importance of doing something to lessen the tension in Wales 
has led the Board of Education to sanction a scheme for the creation of 
a Welsh educational council. The scheme has the approval of the 
local government board, and it only remains to be seen whether the 
county and urban councils will accept the measure. Should this be 
their action it would virtually establish in Wales the policy of home 
rule in educational matters. 

SCOTLAND 


The Education Bill for Scotland which has been already noticed in 
these columns was abandoned just at the close of the Parliamentary 
session. 

PHYSICAL DETERIORATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Questions of school administration and legislation which have been 
uppermost in both Scotlandand England during recent years havegiven 
way for the time to the more urgent problem of the physical condition of 
themasses. The Royal Commission on Physical Training in Scotland, 
appointed in 1903, have produced startling evidence of the low physical 
condition of school children from the classes where food and environment 

! are defective. Similar evidence isoffered by the report of a subsequent 
a committee appointed to inquire into the physical condition of certain : 
classes in England. The need of such an inquiry was suggested by the 
large percentage of rejections of recruits for the army, for physical 
causes, and by the report of the Commission for Scotland mentioned 
: above. The English Committee was instructed to determine the steps 
that should be taken to furnish the government and the nation at large 
with periodital data for a comparative estimate of the health and phy- 
sique of the people; to indicate the causes of such physical deteriora- 
tion as does exist in certain classes; and to point out the means by 
which it can be most effectually diminished. 
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The report of this committee emphasizes at every point the impor- 
tant part which the school must play both in the conduct of such in- 
quiries and in the use of means for remedying the evils thus disclosed. 
The public health, as the report recognizes, is open to many influences ; 
but by no channel can it be approached with such universal effects as 
by that of the school, and by no other means can the causes of deca- 
dence be so successfully attacked. It is noticeable that while the com- 
mittee in no case regards the schools as a cause of physical deteriora- 
tion, they are united in the suggestion that the educational organization 
of the country affords the most effective agency for reform in this re- 
spect. 

In the light of the report of these two commissions the public school 
appears as a great center of social reform, the upbuilder of national 
health, morals and intelligence. The most devoted adherents could 
surely claim for it no higher mission. Apart from this ex cathedra 
testimony to the value of this modest institution, it is interesting to con- 
sider the immediate result of the reports as affecting school conditions. 
The report of the Scotch Commission on Physical Training led to the 
appointment of a special committee charged with the duty of drawing 
up a model course of physical training suitable for school children and 
flexible enough for application to different classes of schools and pupils. 
The report of this committee has been published and is of much more 
than local importance because of the soundness of the general principles 
set forth respecting physical culture. 

The report of the English Committee has given immense impetus to 
the movement for securing government support in the work of feeding 
the poorest children whom compulsory laws force into the schools suf- 
fering from the fatigue of labor out of school and often half starved. 
The School Dinner Association of London, and similar associations in 
Birmingham, Manchester and other cities, have done much to relieve 
the misery of such children; but the experience thus gained shows that 
nothing short of government action, either local or national, can meet 
the entire’ demand. Following the lead of Sir John Gorst, who has 
already urged the matter upon the attention of Parliament, and that of 
the National Teachers’ Union, the committee recommend in their 
report that local authorities be empowered to aid out of public funds 
the work of providing suitable nourishment for hungry and ill-fed chil- 
dren. They are also emphatic in recommending that systematic 
medical inspection of school children be imposed upon every school 
authority throughout the country. Similar measures are also urged by 
the Scotch Commission on Physical Training. 

Although England seems to be more fully alive than we are to the 
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importance of making the school a center for the physical care and nur- 
ture of children, in this respect the island kingdom is less advanced 
than certain of her continental neighbors. Every commune in France 
is required by law to maintain a fund for the aid of poor children in 
the schools. In Paris, and in Brussels, school dinners are daily served to 
the children at a nominal price. The work in France does not stop 
with the cities, for the so-called school soups (Soufes Scolaires) are an 
institution in many rural districts. This is rather a system of mutual 
aid than a charity, as the individual pupils bring in their contributions 
for the soup, which is made and served under the oversight of the mas- 
ter’s wife or an assistant. ‘Thus pupils who live so far from the school 
that they cannot return at noon have an ample meal at the schoolhouse. 
The poorer children whose contributions are often meager are as freely 
supplied as their more fortunate comrades. The only money expendi- 
ture is for fuel, butter, oil and salt, which is estimated at four or five 
cents a month for each child. 

The investigations of the Committee on Physical Deterioration in 
England had a much wider range than the mere conditions of school 
life. They endeavored, in fact, to probe all the influences that tend to 
degeneracy in any one of its various forms. The relation of the school 
to the public health and vigor was apparently emphasized because 
of the hopelessness of efforts in behalf of adult degenerates. 

In view of the regard for parental rights ingrained in the English 
mind it is significant that this committee advocates the removal of chil- 
dren from the care of debased and irresponsible parents. ‘* It may be 
necessary,” says the report, ‘‘ in order to complete the work of clearing 
overcrowded slums, for the state, acting in conjunction wifh the local 
authority, to take charge of the lives of those who, from whatever 
cause, are incapable of independent existence up to the standard of 
decency which it imposes. The children of persons so treated might 
be lodged temporarily in public nurseries or boarded out. With a view 
to the enforcement of parental responsibility, the object would be to 
make the parent a debtor to society on account of the child, with the 
liability, in default of his providing the cost of a suitable maintenance, 
of being placed in a labour establishment under state supervision until 
the debt is worked off.” : 

This admission is one of many recent evidences that the idea of 
paternal government for the weaklings of society is gaining ground 
among English speaking people. A. T. 8 
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“Book Notices 


NotTe.—The number of books now published monthly is so large that we shall hereafter adopt 
the plan of promptly acknowledging by title, author, publisher (and price when we have it) all 
books sent us for review; and later, as space is available, give more extended notice to such as 
seem most likely to be of interest and value to our readers,—PUBLISHERS EDUCATION. 





Piane Geometry. By Charles N. Schmall and Samuel M. Shack. In this 
day of readjustment of methods of teaching, when makers of text-books abandon 
traditional highways and blaze out new trails more or less in consonance with 
accepted new truths, the latest text-book to be reorganized has been that treat- 
ing of geometry. So revered have been the methods since Pythagoras, and on 
down to Legendre and Loomis, that it has seemed to be sacrilege to disturb 
them, but some bold iconoclasts have dared the wrath of the tutelary deities 
of mathematics, and have boldly departed from the restricted confines into the 

open field of light and free power. In the work by Professors Schmall and 

Shack we have a distinct and welcome innovation in the setting forth of old 

truths. They present the facts of geometry in the light of present knowledge 

and in strict harmony with the logical development of the subject. They have 

made a safe and sane book, one which will interest and inform students. In 

addition to the radical change in presentation certain features are noteworthy : 

the brevity, simplicity, and clearness of the demonstration; number, character, 

and grading of the exercises,—the exercises being given immediately after the 

propositions; absence of ambigious and loose statements; proofs framed so as 
to preclude the possibility of memorizing them; gradual omission of references 

and details of demonstrations; interlocking relations between the propositions ; 

freshness of proofs, etc. Although especially adapted for beginners, the work 

is presented in a dignified style; not once have the authors endeavored to make 

the science of geometry a kindergarten study in order that they may ‘‘ hold the 

student’s attention.” The exercises are all solvable problems, and are most ° 

carefully selected and graded. The book is a model in form and make-up. The 

type and paper are restful to the eye, and the binding is subdued, substantial 

and strong. Altogether, the volume is worthy a close examination by all 

teachers of mathematics. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 


To Ginn & Co.’s International Modern Language Series have been added 
Germelshausen, by Friedrich Gerstacker, and Lessing’s Minna von Barn- 
helm. These have been edited with introductions, notes and vocabularies, 
and specially arranged exercises for first books after the reader. The same ' 
house puts forth a revised edition of Dr. George T. Dippold’s Scientific Ger- { 
man Reader, for a number of years a strong favorite in schools. Dr. Dippold 
has added some new reading matter, and more minute notes have been intro- 
duced. Reading matter of a different nature takes the place of the sections 
dealing with geometry and mineralogy, which have been omitted. 


Elementary Algebra. By J. H. Tanner. Professor Tanner, of Cornell 
University, has endeavored in his work to make the transition from arithmetic 
to algebra as easy and natural as possible, and at the same time to arouse and 
sustain the student’s interest in the new field of work. With these definite 
objects in view and with fullest appreciation of students’ equipments and abili- 
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ties, the work proceeds under the skillful direction of the author to its achievment 
in no uncertain way. Every facility is afforded the beginner, and every induce- 
ment is set for him to do independent thinking. The problems are graded with 
greatest nicety, the definitions are lucid and brief, the proofs are many and 
helpful. While the book is peculiarly suited to a briefer course in algebra, it is 
full enough to meet the most exacting entrance examination requirements in 
the subject, of any college or university. New York: American Book Company. 


A Selection from the World’s Great Orations. By Sherwin Cody. 
Dr. Cody’s selections are illustrative of the history of oratory and the art of 
public speaking, and range from Demosthenes to Beecher. From the following 
are taken orations: Cicero, Savonarola, Bossuet, Mirabeau, Chatham, Burke, 
Grattan, Curran, Sheridan, Fox, Erskine, Henry, Webster, Lincoln, Gladstone, 
Ingersoll, etc. Every selection is a masterpiece and most worthy of being 
placed among immortal orations. The introduction is a striking contribution 
to the study of the art of public speaking. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades. By James M. McLaughlin 
and W. W. Gilchrist. This is a teachers’ manual designed to supplement the 
New First Music Reader of the Educational Music Course. The features of the 
work claimed by the authors are: it presents a comprehensive plan for training 
and developing the child voice; a new system of developing tone relation; it 
gives a collection of superior rote songs for use in the first three years of school; 
and it presents complete piano accompaniments for all the song material of the 
New First Reader. Many and invaluable aids to teachers are included in the 
volume, which is a most comprehensive and satisfactory manual for all teachers 
of music. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Standard English Classics Series. To these have been added, Irving’s 
‘* Life of Goldsmith,” edited by Charles Robert Gaston; ‘‘ Essays of Charles 
Lamb,” edited by George Armstrong Wauchope; and Tennyson's “ Idylls of 
the King,” edited by Willis Boughton. Each volume contains a well-written 
introduction and satisfying notes, supplemented with sets of questions and 
review topics which set the pupils thinking and widen their mental view. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Grammaire Francaise. By Mary Stone Bruce. This is a French Grammar 
written entirely in French, and prepared with special reference to a need felt in 
many preparatory and high schools for such a work, adapted to English-speaking 
pupils. It aims to provide them with a thoroughly practical and not too difficult 
course, for, while elementary enough for beginners, it appears to be complete 
enough for students desiring to pass advanced examinations at the various 
colleges. The author has charge of the French department in the Newton High 
School, and has had the book grow up in the course of her teaching. Of its 
merits there can be no question. D.C. Heath & Co. 


The Western United States. By Harold Wellman Fairbanks. This isa 
geographical reader for the upper grammar grades and deals with the Cordilleran 
region of our vast country. The author has done what every teacher of geog- 
raphy has desired to have done, made a book to supplement the prescribed text- 
book in geography and giving somewhat ¢” extenso details of that section of the 
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states usually most meagerly treated of in books for students to use, but richest 
in interest and wonder things. Written in delightful style, free from pedantic 
explanations and abstruse scientific speculations, it is a book that will delight 
the teacher and student alike. The information of the earth and of man’s rela- 
tion to it is presented, not in general statements, but by the study of concrete 
examples. . The striking physical features and their influence and control over 
the exploration, settlement and industrial development of the section is set 
forth in most graphic and forceful manner. It is a book that is destined to have 
wide use in schools. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Advanced Course in Algebra. By Webster Wells. This makes the twen- 
tieth book in Wells’ Mathematical Series, a series of the highest value, and 
destined to be of the largest use in the schools. The present work is designed 
to meet the needs of colleges and scientific schools of the highest rank, and 
while the subject matter is treated in the completest manner and most exhaust- 
ively, so lucid is Professor Webster in his setting forth of propositions and 
problems that even the dull student may make his way with comparative com- 
fort. There is a fine grading of work, a judicious arrangement of exercises, 
and a progressive development of subject which stamp the work to be of the 
very highest possible wortn to the student. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


King Arthur and His Knights. By Maude L. Radford. This is the telling 
in easy prose the story of King Arthur and his knights, the stories being col- 
lected from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur and Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. It is 
designed as a reading book for the fifth and sixth grades, is rather profusely 
illustrated, and is interesting and informing. It makes for good reading and 
for the fostering of good taste. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Few text-books have stood the test of time better than those prepared by the 
veteran teacher and author, S. Edward Warren, C. E., formerly professor in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Boston Normal Art School. His books on Industrial Science Drawing 
have long been recognized as standard works, being exhaustive, elaborate and 
thorough. They remain to-day as when first published, eminently satisfactory 
alike to student and teacher, unfailingly reliable, and strikingly usable. The 
books on descriptive geometry for higher grades and professional schools, above 
a dozen in number, are authoritative text-books and reference works. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By A. Howry Espenshade. These essentials 
have grown up out of the author’s experience of nine years of teaching the 
subject, and they bear the impress of sincerity and practicalness. Professor 
Espenshade has no novel features upon which to make his book stand 
erect; he has no academic theory, untried and of doubtful value, to urge; he 
has made a work along accepted lines, but in such a manner and with such 
material that he appeals at once to the interest of teacher and, questionless, to 
the student. The student is shown how to get the most out of his own 
language, how to use it intelligently and forcefully, how to speak well, write 
well, and back of all that, how to think clearly and exactly. Every chapter is 
for the student to study, not for the author to show how much he has read in 
out-of-the-way writers in order to secure exercises for criticisms. The chapters 
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on the good use of words, choice of words, and how one may improve his 
vocabulary are exceedingly valuable contributions to the study of rhetoric, and 
most worthy to be studied by every high school and college student. The text- 
book is one of the most practical, sensible, up-to-date manuals of rhetoric of any 
recently published. It merits the attention of every teacher of English. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Elements of English Grammar. By William Frank Webster. This 
book is exactly what it claims to be—a grammar of the English tongue. It pre- 
supposes a study of language exercises in the lower grades, and from the work- 
ing knowledge of the use of sentences sets forth the principles underlying the 
structure of our language. It is a thoroughly good grammar, containing all 
that the student in grammar grades may need to know of the subject, and giv- 
ing this knowledge in a manner that is interesting and compelling. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Arithmetic, Studies in English, and Reading and Language Lessons. 
Supt. William E. Chancellor has prepared this series of books for evening 
schools with due regard to the needs of a grade of schools hitherto unprovided 
for. Each book is a condensed treatise of its special subject, contains simplified 
lessons, graded exercises, and problems and work suited to the limited capacities 
of the students of evening schools. Prepared by one greatly interested in the 
work of teaching, they will undoubtedly be found to satisfy all the requirements 
of the schools. American Book Company. 


We have received the following books for review in EDUCATION :— 


Ginn & Co.: Readings in European History. Volume I. By James Harvey 
Robinson. Mailing price, $1.65. A Short History of England. By Edward 
P, Cheyney. Athenzum Press Series: The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A., D.Litt. Mailing price, 65 cents. Grammar School 
Algebra. By David Eugene Smith. Some Successful Americans. By Sherman 
Williams. Modern Language Series: Storm's In St. Jiirgen. Edited by J. H. 
Beckmann, B.A. Earth and Sky. No. 3. J. H. Stickney. Price, 30 cents. 
Bethink Yourselves. By Leo Tolstoi. Price, 10 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Balance: The Fundamental Verity. By Orlando 
J. Smith. Price, $1.25 net. Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price, $1.50. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: Stories of King Arthur and His Knights. Edited 
by W. Waldo Cutler. Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. Edited 
by J. Walker McSpadden. Synopses of Dickens’s Novels. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. Price, 45 cents net. Twenty Famous Naval Battles: Salamis to 
Santiago. By Edward Kirk Rawson. Price, $2. Ralph Waldo Emerson. By 
Sarah K. Bolton. Price, 50 cents net. Richard Wagner. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Price, 50 cents net. Raphael. By Sarah K. Bolton. Price, 50 cents 
net. Postage on each of above three books, 5 cents. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Price, 75 cents. Handy Volume Classics 
Series: Songs from the Dramatists. Edited by Robert Bell. The Letters of 
Lord Chesterfield to His Son and His Godson. Edited by Charles Welsh. The 
Hundred Best English Poems. Selected by Adam L. Gowan, M.A. Essays of 
Joseph Addison. With an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. The 
Rivals and The Schoo! for Scandal. Edited by Brander Matthews. 


The Macmillan Company: How We are Clothed. By James Franklin Cham- 
berlain. Price, 40 cents. Special Method in Elementary Science for the Com- 
mon School. By Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. Price,75 cents. The Government 
of Ohio. By Wilbur H. Siebert. Price, 75 cents. Hawthorne’s True Stories 
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from New England History, 1620—1803. Edited by Homer H. Kingsley. The 
Arabian cp a ee pelle Edited by ClittonJohnson. Gulliver’s Travels, 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. 


Little, Brown & Co.: A Short Constitutional History of the United States. 
By Francis Newton Thorpe. Price, $1.75, net. The Wide Awake Primer. By 
Clara Murray. 


American Book Company : Geography of New York: The State—TheCity. By 
Floyd R. Smith and Arthur C. Perry, Jr. A School History of England By 
Harmon B. Niver, A.B. Greek Prose Composition. By Edward H. Spieker, 
Ph.D. First Principles of Agriculture. By Emmet S. Goff and D. D. Mayne. 
Text-Book of General Physics. By Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D. Grammar School 
Algebra. By A. W. Potter. 


A. S. Barnes & Co.: In the Days of Chaucer. By Tudor Jenks. With an 
Introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. House and Home. By Miss M. E. 
Carter. Price, $1.00,net. The Courtesies. By Miss EleanorB. Clapp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 


D. C. Heath & Co: Modern Language Series: L’ Eté de la Saint-Martin. 
Edited by Victor E. Francois, A. M. Helmholtz’s Populire Vortriige. Edited 
by Daniel B. Shumway, Ph.D. 


A. C. McClurg & Co.: A History of Negro Servitude in Illinois. By N. 
Dwight Harris, Ph.D. Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings. Edited by 
Anna Benneson McMahan. Life Stories for Young People: William Tell, 
Beethoven, Maid of Orleans, Mozart’s Youth. Translated and edited by George 
P. Upton. 


. B. Lippincott Company: History of the World. By Charles Morris. 
Second and Third Volumes. Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene of the Human 
Body. By J. A. Culler, Ph.D. 


Whitcomb & Barrows: First Lessons in Food and Diet. By Ellen H. 
Richards. 


The Science Press: An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social 
Measurements. By Edward L. Thorndike. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons: The United States: A History of Three Centuries, 
1607-1904. By William E. Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. Vol. I. 


Government Printing Office: A. L. A. Catalog, 1904. 


Rand, McNally & Co.: Dodge’s Elementary Geography. By Richard 
Elwood Dodge. 


D. Appleton Company: Manual of the Natural Method in Reading. By Ellen 
E. Kenyon-Warner, Ph.D. Culture Primer. Books I.and II. Edited by Jenny 
B. Merrill. 


Periodical Notes 


A group of illustrated papers is in preparation for the comimg year of The Century Magazine 
on some of the great modern American inventions, in which the inventors will relate the circum. 
stances under which their inventions were made, the obstacles encountered in the work and in 
obtaining recognition, together with a survey of their present status.—‘‘ The Parent,”’ by M. H, 
Carter, in the November Mc Clure’s, might well be called the confessions of a school "te: ucher; for 
such, indee d, it is, the real story of the teacher’s side of the great public school problem,—“* What 
the J< upanese are Reading ” is the subject of Harold Bolce’s most entertaining paper in The Book- 
lover’s Magazine. From it the reader will gain an idea of how wide is the intellectual outlook, 
and how varied and modern is the literary output of the wonderful ‘*‘ Yankees of the East.’’—T he 
three departments edited by the Readers of The Designer: “What Women Are Doing,” “ The 
Mothers’ Club” and “‘ Helps Along the,Way” are far from being the least interesting part of the 
November number,—A thorough examination by Ossian H. Lang of the educational exhibits at 
the St. Louis Exposition results in a valuable critical article by him in the October--December 
Forum in the section entitled “‘ The Educational Outlook.”,-—Mrs, Theodore W. Birney writes 
suggestively in the Delineator on ‘* The Christian Spirit in the Home.”’—A delightful article in 
The Atlantic Monthly is the one on ‘Country Life” from the unpublished papers of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 
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